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CARDINAL HAYES: A TREASURY OF WISDOM AND 
KNOWLEDGE 


Readers and hearers of the addresses from which Monsignor 
Formica’s discriminating compilation is made will be pleased to 
have in permanent form so much that attracts by reason of its 
own excellence and that recalls the contexts which make them 
more memorable still, while the many whose knowledge of Car- 
dinal Hayes is derived from the general impression created by 
his abounding spiritual vitality will be interested in discovering 
in this book, records of his growth to his present impressive 
stature. 

The introduction by Dr. James J. Walsh has that note .of in- 
timacy and discernment which one would expect from the author 
of Our American Cardinals. The addresses from which Mon- 
signor Formica’s selection is taken are the response to some of 
the many calls that are part of the burden of a great ecclesiastical 
office. The Cardinal can have but little time to develop themes 
within the field of his own predilection. He must write and speak 
for the occasion, and his ever growing prestige imposes on him 
increasing demands for the encouragement his words can give 
to a cause and the distinction his views can bestow on an occasion. 

There is a freshness, color, and fervor in the passages quoted 
in Monsignor Formica’s book which show that the author is 
never stale on any subject, and that he finds in each one he deals 
with the interest which must be felt before it is conveyed. A 
singular evenness of style pervades the entire selection, showing 
how much at home the Cardinal is in a wide range of subjects. 
He discusses matters patriotic, educational, literary, scientific, 
and artistic, as well as those which come more specifically within 
the purview of a teacher of faith and morals, and each utterance 
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has the easy assurance of a mind well stored and with definite 
and consistent convictions. When the occasion is one of joy, 
the Cardinal displays the sobriety and fervor of a balanced 
Christian temperament, and when he has to deal with things 
that distress, he never strikes a despondent note. Neither does 
he ignore an unpleasant fact, and he ever displays that faith in 
God which believes that all human sorrow finds its relief and 
consolation in Him. He has a serenity that nothing can disturb 
and a fervor that is incompatible with complacency. He has the 
assurance that comes from conscious strength and the charity 
that never allows power to display itself in arrogance. He has 
a richness of language and an elegance of diction that can only 
be attained by wide reading and by attentive ears that catch 
the finer cadences of classic prose; but it would be difficult to 
discover in his writing the influence of any profane writer, while 
in every passage there are reminiscences and echoes of the in- 
spired word, and one feels that the gospel and epistles of St. 
John are a favorite study. 

The frequent use of certain words is a vivid form of self- 
revelation. The word “Shepherd” comes often to the lips of Car- 
dinal Hayes. It is as a shepherd he always speaks. The solici- 
tude of the pastoral charge is never absent from his mind, and 
what the written word conveys is evidenced still more strongly 
when he speaks. His voice has never developed that harsh, 
metallic quality which in many speakers is the penalty for striv- 
ing after impressive distinctness. It has tones of quiet and gentle 
pleading and the fervor of a rich earnestness that never finds it 
necessary to be strident in order to be persuasive. When he 
warms to a subject, he displays a certain tender, brooding con- 
cern in which pessimism has no part, and whose pensiveness can 
instantly change into radiant mirth and humor. 

American Catholics are generally regarded as a homogeneous 
body. A New Yorker and a Californian will have almost the 
same idea of the Catholic Church, but though the term “Ameri- 
can” is applied to the millions of our population, the difference be- 
tween Americans in various sections of our immense country is 
so great as to make one wonder at the polity that can hold them 
all in one citizenship. As a matter of fact, the various Catholic 
communities spread throughout the nation have each their local 
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color while they share in an essence that is universal, and that 
note which transcends the bounds of nationality is a source of 
offense and suspicion to many of our fellow countrymen. It is 
inevitable that the American adherents of a world-wide Church 
with headquarters outside our borders should be accused of lack- 
ing in allegiance to Caesar because of full allegiance to Christ. 
Strangely enough, at times, those who make this objection with 
strongest insistence are those who have been most eager that 
America should participate in world affairs involving responsi- 
bility for things outside the scope of our domestic concerns. 
This inconsistency may be annoying or exasperating, but it only 
offers material for unfruitful controversy. Those who are re- 
garded as spokesmen for the American Church are constantly 
faced with delicate problems of conciliation. Catholic news has 
a growing interest for the public at large, and the sermons at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on Sunday may be quoted in the Texas 
papers on Monday. What would sound perfectly reasonable 
in New York might be regarded as excessive in Texas, and the 
Catholic minority there might suffer as a consequence, and, ac- 
cordingly, pronouncements from important centers should con- 
sider the sensibilities of those who receive them in an atmosphere 
very different from that in which they were delivered. For 
almost fifty years, Cardinal Gibbons was constantly mindful of 
the difficulties presented by such a situation, and his wisdom 
and tact always prevented misinterpretation and disarmed 
suspicion. He did much to make the Church seem indigenous 
to America, and the love and esteem in which he was held, effected 
understandings whose value it would be impossible to over- 
estimate. When Cardinal Hayes was made Archbishop of New 
York, he was already a national figure as Bishop in charge of 
the Catholic chaplains to the United States forces in the Great 
War, and he was recommended to the country at large by the 
fine prestige he achieved in his war work. Monsignor Formica’s 
book shows that the patriotism that glowed in war did not di- 
minish in times of peace. He is an American who is never on the 
defensive. His patriotism is displayed without recourse to the 
arts of the demagogue. His love of God and country are fused 
together in one fine flame of apostolic zeal. He is proud of Amer- 
ica and he is happy in the thought that his work as a Prince of 
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the Catholic Church promotes every best interest of his country. 
His knowledge of history has taught him that Church authority, 
though of Divine origin, developed its instruments through demo- 
cratic processes, and that America, both as a civil concept and a © 
working political entity, owes much to the Catholic Church, and 
that the principles of civil government which the Church advo- 
cates can never be weakened without detriment to our national 
life. 

Notwithstanding the many demands made on Cardinal Hayes 
in New York for statements on a great variety of subjects, the 
occasion for his most important pronouncement arose in a place 
far removed from Manhattan. On a transcontinental tour he 
visited Texas and he received an invitation to address the state 
legislature at Austin. There was nothing in the spirit of the 
times to lead one to expect that such an honor would be conferred 
on an American Cardinal. Without a moment’s misgiving the in- 
vitation was accepted, and the churchman and statesman availed 
of the opportunity to deliver an address that was worthy of the 
best traditions of Roman purple and Southern courtesy. We 
wish that Monsignor Formica could have given this speech in 
full, for it is a record of one of the most memorable occasions 
in the history of the Church in America, an occasion marked by 
every element to reflect credit on the hosts and the guest. 

There are so many Catholic educational establishments in the 
Archdiocese of New York that there is hardly a phase of educa- 
tion on which the Cardinal is not called on to speak. When he 
succeeded Cardinal Farley, American enthusiasm for education 
was at its highest. There was nothing the country was more 
proud of than its record of generous effort to put the best pos- 
sible education within the reach of every one of its citizens. 
Americans generally never questioned for a moment the sound- 
ness of view that lay behind these efforts, but the depression has 
changed that attitude completely, and the educational dogmas 
so confidently enunciated in our prosperous times have not 
weathered the stress of adversity, and though the depression 
affects Catholics as well as other people, it is a singular evidence 
of the Cardinal’s wisdom and foresight that he does not now 
have to unsay a single word that he uttered on education in more 
prosperous times. For him, education is not merely a means to 
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a livelihood. It is something more than a process to amass re- 
sources to make idle hours pleasant or bitter hours sweet. It is, 
above all things, a development of man’s mind for the glory of 
God which brings about that transformation in our citizens which 
is the promise of a purified and elevated state. It is the discipline 
through which is achieved that enlargement of mind and heart 
which is the essence of civilization and which the Church alone 
can develop in its plenitude. But when an irreducible minimum 
of religious education is imparted, other needs of human beings 
may have a stronger claim on our attention. Hungry mouths 
must be fed, and the squalor and misery that are incompatible 
with Christian dignity must be removed from the homes of the 
poor, the wreckage of human life which original sin constantly 
effects, must be salvaged and restored. The problems thus arising 
constantly occupy the mind and heart of Cardinal Hayes. Like 
his Divine Master, he has compassion on the multitude, and that 
compassion has found intelligent and sympathetic expression in 
the charities of the Archdiocese of New York. Most people are 
aware that charity can demoralize the recipient, but underlying 
the various appeals which Cardinal Hayes has made for help for 
the poor is the thought that charity also may demoralize the 
giver. Accordingly, he has laid down the principle that property 
involves a stewardship whose obligations are determined, not so 
much by the generosity of the steward as by the needs of the 
poor. His advocacy of charity is not a plea to the vanity of 
bounty, but insistence on the claims which Christ’s poor have 
on their more prosperous brethren. The Cardinal’s efforts on 
behalf of charity are a perfect expression of Catholic principles, 
and the results are not only gratifying to the Catholics of the 
Archdiocese, but have elicited the praise of humanitarians of 
other creeds. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that this book? will be widely cir- 
culated both because of the inspiration and encouragement it will 
give to Catholics and because of the opportunity it offers to those 
outside the fold to become better acquainted with the spirit and 
the purposes of a great ecclesiastic. 

Catholic University of America. Patrick JosePpH HEALY. 


1 Cardinal Hayes: A Treasury of Wisdom and Knowledge, by Monsignor 
Germano Formica, D.D., Ph.D. New York: H. F. Hobson & Co. Price, 


$2.50. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE: A FORGOTTEN PRESIDENT 


Franklin Pierce was born in a log cabin at Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire (November 23, 1804), where his father, Benjamin 
Pierce, a rugged, untutored Democrat, had settled after his 
service in the Revolutionary War. In this primitive town, the 
elder Pierce became a leader, and he grew in stature, while New 
Hampshire slowly increased in population, as a representative in 
the constitutional convention in which he voted to retain the 
religious tests, in the state legislature, and in the council. While 
a brigadier general of militia, he declined a colonelcy in President 
Adams’ army of 1798 as he condemned the Federalist adminis- 
tration as recreant to the liberal principles for which the Revo- 
lution had been fought. Such a man attracted the admiration of 
all Jeffersonian Republicans. As was customary in rural New 
England, General Pierce and his wife, Anna Kendrick, a lovable, 
mercurial woman—somewhat given to drink—reared a family of 
nine children in their rangy mansion. 

Franklin Pierce’s early years were uneventful: witnessing the 
sectarian bickerings of Puritans and Irish Presbyterians, watch- 
ing the stage-coach ply to Keane or to Concord, listening to tales 
of witches, passing through a Federalist persecution of Republi- 
cans which ousted his father from the office of sheriff, and fol- 
lowing the campaigns of the War of 1812, which the Pierces sup- 
ported and in which his brother, Col. B. K. Pierce, distinguished 
himself. Prepared for college at the Hancock and Francestown 
Academies, he gained a smattering of Latin and Greek and some 
skill in mathematics from Michael Walsh’s famed Mercantile 
Arithmetic. As Dartmouth College was too aristocratic, he was 
carried in a gig between his father and mother to Bowdoin Col- 
lege at Brunswick, Maine, which was administered by William 
Allen, whom Federalist politicians had driven from Dartmouth. 
Bowdoin consisted of two box-shaped brick halls, an unpainted 
and unheated wooden chapel (apparently the anti-stove faction 
dominated the religious thought of the congregation), and a 
limited library which was opened an hour a day. There were 
plenty of classes, regulations, religious exercises, and provincial 
thinking for which the school charged $24 per year and boarded 
and lodged its students at $2 per week. 
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On graduation from college, young Pierce read law with Levi 
Woodbury of New Hampshire, who later became governor, a 
United States senator, a member of Jackson’s Cabinet, and 
Joseph Story’s successor on the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and became an associate of Isaac Hill, editor of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, who also arrived politically as a United 
States senator and governor of the state. His study of the law 
completed under Judge Samuel Howe of Northampton, Pierce 
commenced practice in Hillsboro and entered politics in earnest 
as a defender of his father’s gubernatorial administration, which 
was suffering from the onslaughts of the Adamsite faction, led 
by “King” Joseph Healy, long a power in state affairs and a 
representative in Washington. 

Pierce’s rise was rapid, partly because of the growing popu- 
larity of his father as one of the last veterans of the Revolution 
and the arrival of his friends into strategic political positions. 
An aide to the governor, an honorary colonel, a member of the 
state legislature of which he became speaker, and a supporter of 
popular education, Pierce was the logical selection of his party 
for a Congressional seat. In Congress (1833-1842), he was a 
good Democratic wheel-horse in special favor when his friend 
James K. Polk became Speaker, an opponent of abolitionists, 
leader of an attack on West Point, whose cadets were charged 
with accepting an education at the cost of the nation and then 
resigning from the army to enter the engineering profession, a 
member of the important judiciary committee, an arbiter of the 
boundary dispute between Ohio and Michigan, a heavy drinker 
who carried his liquor badly, and an associate of Edmund Burke, 
a member of Congress, whose political strength lay in his editor- 
ship of the New Hampshire Argus and Spectator. In the mean- 
time, Pierce strengthened himself by a marriage with Jane Apple- 
ton, daughter of a former president of Bowdoin College, and a 
connection of Amos Lawrence, the manufacturing capitalist. 
From 1837 to his resignation in 1842, he served in the Senate, 
then a select gathering of statesmen: Clay, Crittenden, Webster, 
Walker, Benton, Silas Wright, Jr., Buchanan, and Choate. While 
Pierce was attentive to duties, a reliable voter, a pension broker 
for veterans, and a heavy campaigner for Van Buren, who car- 
ried New Hampshire (1840) against a Harrison combination of 
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Whigs, old Federalists, Abolitionists, and Anti-Masons, he was 
not happy in Washington especially in the Tyler régime. It was 
a tragic period of panic when all men were depressed. His wife 
disliked Washington life; a favorite nephew, Scott McNeil, had 
been killed in the Seminole War; his parents had both died; and 
his patronage had been cancelled. 

Returning to New Hampshire, he practiced law in Concord, be- 
came a temperance speaker as many a good Democrat did in 
detestation of the rollicking Whig campaign of 1840, and at- 
tended religious services with his wife, who was a member of the 
Congregational Church. Supported by the Concord Patriot, 
edited by his protégés, Henry Carroll and Nathaniel Baker, 
whose younger sister later founded the Christian Science Church, 
he became a Democratic boss and denounced the railroad inter- 
ests. Railroads not only brought Irish Catholic immigrants to 
the quiet towns of northern New England, but their promoters 
mixed politics and construction and made money. He managed 
to make powerful enemies in Isaac Hill and John P. Hale, later 
an anti-slavery and Republican senator, who left the Democratic 
fold on the slavery and Texan questions. In 1846, he declined the 
Attorney Generalship in Polk’s cabinet, and a year later, as a 
colonel in the regular army, he recruited soldiers for the Mexican 
War—a difficult task because of Whig hostility to the war and a 
general fear of the Mexican climate. As a political brigadier 
general, he gained no glory fighting under Scott, but an unfor- 
tunate and untrue reputation for cowardice in action. Yet he 
made friends of his orderly, Sergeant O’Neil, and of Generals 
Pillow, Beauregard, Patrick Claiborne, Shields, and Quitman, 
who were ready to refute charges of cowardice which were re- 
vived in his presidential campaign. Nor did Pierce’s experience 
make him a martial man, for he confided to his Diary: “I hate 
war in all its aspects; I deem it unworthy of the age in which I 
live and of the Government in which I have borne some part.” 

Returning to his practice in New Hampshire, Pierce found the 
state torn with political factionism: Nativists, Free Soilers, and 
decadent Whigs. While he had cautiously advocated since 1844 
a modification in the Constitution which would permit Catholics 
to hold office, yet he was not the stoutest supporter of the amend- 
ment in the constitutional convention of 1851 over which he 
presided—an amendment which was overwhelmingly defeated 
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by the voters in 1852. No doubt, Pierce was personally in favor 
of Catholic emancipation and disappointed that his state and its 
Democratic Party could be branded throughout the Union with 
intolerance. At least this was the impression he conveyed in 
writing to Charles O’Conor, the eminent Catholic jurist of New 
York. Again, he may have had presidential aspirations, and the 
Catholic group in the Democratic Party was hardly to be antag- 
onized in a close contest. At any rate, his hat was soon in the 
presidential ring. 

Edmund Burke did the preliminary campaigning in Washing- 
ton, winning the support of Governor Thomas Seymour of Con- 
necticut and the Democratic generals of the Mexican War, though 
Pierce had little hope. But when the followers of Lewis Cass 
and James Buchanan deadlocked the Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore and when Stephen A. Douglas attracted little support, 
the delegates turned to Pierce and nominated him for the presi- 
dency on the thirty-fifth ballot and strengthened the ticket by 
naming a Southerner, W. R. King of North Carolina, for the 
vice-presidency. The Pierces learned of the nomination while 
visiting in Boston, and Mrs. Pierce so dreaded a return to Wash- 
ington that she is said to have fainted. 

The Whigs asked, “Who is Pierce?” And there was published 
a miniature book, an inch high and a half inch wide, the Military 
Services of General Pierce, which forced the Democratic cam- 
paigners to publish authorized eulogies of the general by Edwards 
Lester, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and C. G. Greene of the Boston 
Post. In Providence, Rhode Island, Pierce, calling on ex-Gov- 
ernor Dorr, found that he was characterized as a drunkard and 
an anti-Catholic. The latter charge was stressed in Irish centers 
on the score that Democratic New Hampshire retained the in- 
tolerant clauses in its constitution. In vain did Democrats main- 
tain that these were dead-letter laws in answer to a Whig pam- 
phlet, Franklin Pierce and Catholic Persecution in New Hamp- 
shire. Whigs long associated with nativism wept salty tears for 
Catholics much as Senator Moses and others grieved that Alfred 
E. Smith had been so shamefully used in the Democratic Con- 
vention in 1932. A Democratic pamphlet “explained away” the 
New Hampshire situation, George Dallas spoke on the subject 
in Philadelphia, General James Shields campaigned for Pierce, 
and Charles O’Conor used his influence to keep his co-religionists 
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in line. Pierce wrote to a number of influential leaders; John E. 
Warren of Plattsburg; George Emory of Boston, who was sup- 
posed to have influence with the Catholic press and such Irish 
publications as the American Celt and the Boston Pilot; James 
May of Pittsburgh; and to Dr. William J. Barry, of Baltimore, 
who was said to have “the ear of Archbishop Purcell.” Senator 
Pierre Soulé of Louisiana, who was born a Frenchman and edu- 
cated in part by the Jesuits at Toulouse, urged Louis Kossuth, 
the Hungarian refugee, rebel, and radical, to influence the foreign 
vote for Pierce. General Pierce did not campaign actively, for 
in this era it was held unbecoming for a presidential candidate 
to canvass his own greatness throughout the land. Yet he was 
kind to visiting Democratic delegations, and, in declining to 
speak at the Independence Day celebration in Philadelphia, he 
“referred gracefully to the services of the foreign born in the 
American Revolution.” In a eulogy on the late Daniel Webster, 
he took occasion to praise the Omnibus Bill of 1850 and its spirit 
of compromise between the North and South. Campaign funds 
came in slowly, though the Democratic party only expected some 
$80,000, until August Belmont came to the rescue. 

Finally the voters spoke, giving Pierce 1,601,274 popular votes 
and 254 electoral votes; General Scott, 1,386,580 and 42; and 
Senator John P. Hale, who led the Free Soilers, 155,825 and no 
electoral votes. General Scott ran well in the South, but carried 
only four out of thirty-one states. Pierce lost the popular vote in 
the North by 14,000 if the total opposition vote of Scott and Hale 
are combined. Richard H. Dana, Jr., expressed the view of the 
critical opposition when he confided to his Diary: “The country 
gone with a rush. A New Hampshire Democratic, doughface, 
militia colonel, a kind of a third-rate country, or at most, state 
politician, President of the United States.” Meanwhile, the 
Pierces were distraught over the death of their little son, Benny, 
in a railroad wreck, and Franklin Pierce entered the White 
House a man of sorrow with diminished self-confidence. 

While factionism and sectionalism in the Democratic Party 
made cabinet selections difficult, Pierce showed a degree of wis- 
dom and of loyalty in naming William Marcy, Secretary of 
State; Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War; Caleb Cushing, Attor- 
ney General; James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury; James 
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Campbell, Postmaster General; Robert McClelland, Secretary of 
the Interior; and James Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy. He 
failed to satisfy Buchanan or Douglas. He aroused the nativists, 
who were soon to organize as the American or Know Nothing 
Party, for Campbell, who labored valiantly for Pierce, was a 
Catholic from Philadelphia, then a nativist hot-bed. Sergeant 
Thomas O’Neil was made his body guard. Charles O’Conor was 
a close adviser. John L. O’Sullivan was named minister to Por- 
tugal. With the exception of Jackson, Pierce was the first Presi- 
dent to recognize Catholics after election. Yet he was only pay- 
ing a debt of political gratitude. 

While President Pierce may have dramatically told an office- 
seeker that “political services and personal friendship furnish no 
claim to office,” he took good care of his personal friends. James 
Gadsden, the railroad promoter, was named minister to Mexico 
City. Hawthorne was rewarded with the consulship at Liver- 
pool—then one of the most lucrative offices. Southern influence 
became powerful, for the South, then as now, retained its mem- 
bers in Congress term after term, thus winning control of con- 
gressional committees when the Democratic Party came into 
power. 

It was a critical period. A greater man than Pierce could 
hardly have succeeded. There were difficulties with Central 
America, the Spanish-Cuban situation was bad and made worse 
by the Ostend Manifesto, and the unfriendliness of England in- 
tensified over the quarrel concerning English recruiting in the 
United States for the Crimean War. The slavery issue became 
dominant after the Kansas-Nebraska Act. James Gordon Ben- 
net, and the New York editors in general, fought the administra- 
tion. Campbell’s attempted and actual reforms in the Post Office 
did not win machine politicians who enjoyed contracts and pa- 
tronage. The whole business of Bloody Kansas charged the air. 
The new Republican Party was organized and was rapidly gath- 
ering the opposition factions into its fold. Sectionalism was be- 
coming dominant. Big business and the railroad interests did not 
want Pierce. The powerful Know-Nothings were making no- 
Popery the chief issue of the hour in an artificial attempt to side- 
track slavery and to break the Democratic Party, especially in 
the South, with the plea that foreigners and Catholics were anti- 
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slave in politics. No administration witnessed greater dissen- 
sions, and never have political factions been more chaotic. 

No wonder Senator Hale could maintain in a ringing attack 
upon the administration that Pierce had no more chance of a 
renomination than a senate page. Anybody but Pierce became 
the theme of leading Democrats. A compromise choice, a dark 
horse, in the beginning, he was no longer available. Nor at the 
Cincinnati Convention could the followers of Pierce and the un- 
friendly Douglas stop Buchanan. On the fourteenth ballot, 
Pierce’s name was withdrawn, but his delegates could not name 
Douglas. As a compromise, Buchanan was selected; and for the 
sake of the party, he was generously supported in the campaign. 
Pierce and his whole cabinet worked for the ticket, yet New 
Hampshire turned to John C. Fremont and the Republican Party. 
Pierce was bitter against abolitionists and their clerical leaders— 
and at no time have ministers been more political minded than 
from 1854 to the temporary dissolution of the Union. 

As a gentleman, Pierce welcomed President Buchanan—even 
this courtesy was sneered at in Lincoln’s description, “like a re- 
jected lover making merry at the wedding of his rival.” With 
Buchanan’s accession, Pierce and his friends were retired. He 
travelled in Europe, part of the time with Hawthorne; he picked 
up two honorary degrees from Princeton and Dartmouth; he kept 
his hand in New Hampshire politics; he saw Jefferson Davis as a 
possible candidate in 1860; and he grieved at the election of Lin- 
coln and the secession of the Southern States. 

‘Never a man of sharp decision, Pierce displayed unusual cour- 
age during the War when it was impolitic for a leader and danger- 
ous for an ordinary citizen to criticize the policies of President 
Lincoln’s administration. Old friends fell away when he stood 
firmly behind incarcerated anti-war men, when he attacked un- 
constitutional war measures, when at Concord on the very day 
the battle of Gettysburg was being won he spoke of “this fearful, 
fruitless, and fatal Civil War,” and when he urged Democrats, in 
1864, to unit on Seymour, General McClellan, or James Guthrie 
as a means of bringing about peace. Later at the Baltimore Con- 
vention of the Order of the Cincinnati (1869), in a reference to 
the imprisonment of the Howards of Baltimore in Fort Lafay- 
ette, Pierce explained his position: “If the Howards were disloyal, 
I was disloyal, too, though I do not believe that I ever saw a day 
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when I would not have made any possible, personal sacrifice to 
maintain the Constitution of my country and the Union based 
upon it. The opinions, or perhaps it would be better to say the 
convictions, which have controlled me may have been matters 
either of merit or demerit. Some men are so constituted that they 
do not incline to bow before a storm.” 

In a fiery speech, he turned away the mob which congregated 
before his Concord home on the night of Lincoln’s assassination. 
In grief over the war, the loss of friends, and the deaths of his 
wife and of Hawthorne and in ill health, he turned away from 
the Congregational Church, of which he was an occasional at- 
tendant rather than a member, because of the abolitionist ser- 
mons. In the Episcopalian Church he found relief from politics 
in the pulpit and had himself baptized in 1865. To the last, he 
aided his friends—President Lord of Dartmouth, who was perse- 
cuted for anti-war activities, and the children of Nathanial Haw- 
thorne. 

For a long time, he was forgotten. New Hampshire was glad 
to forget her only President, an anti-war Democrat. By Demo- 
crats, he was held as a leader who had assisted in breaking the 
party, instead of as a little man whom chance and party rivalries 
had forced into a great office beyond his capacity. Now that 
over sixty years have passed since his death, October 8, 1869, 
there may be a revaluation * of his career and of his administra- 
tion even as in the case of Andrew Johnson, of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and of Grover Cleveland. 

RicHarp J. PuRcELL. 
Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 


1 Professor Roy Franklin Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania has 
written a scholarly, definitive biography of Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory 
of the Granite Hilis (1931), upon which this article is largely based. 


THE DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT: A SOURCE OF PUBLICITY 


The need for publicity for Catholic schools is greater now than 
in normal times. Economic distress has awakened a new interest 
in all phases of education. Civic groups that formerly endorsed 
construction and instruction programs without question are now 
looking askance at every educational practice. Benefits derived 
from all public school expenditures are being carefully examined. 
Budgets are being cut to meet the recession in tax revenues. The 
people are demanding positive returns for all money spent for 
public instruction. 

Alarmed at this situation, school authorities, who at first dis- 
puted the need for reform, are now adopting retrenchment pro- 
grams that will work the least harm to the schools. One promi- 
nent educator,’ in an article that appeared in the New York 
Times, asserted: “The depression, with all its consequent incon- 
veniences and even sufferings, will be a blessing if it stimulates 
us to make the reforms that we know are actually needed.” 

It is true that this new interest of the public in educational 
affairs is directed entirely toward the public schools and is based 
on problems of finance. Nevertheless, the situation presents an 
opportunity to demonstrate what has been accomplished in Cath- 
olic education by private endeavor and sacrifice. Lessons may 
be drawn from Catholic education that may have a lasting influ- 
ence on public educational policies. 

People are in a mood to listen to a recital of fundamental 
values in education. Catholic school officials have taken cogni- 
zance of this attitude and are bringing important facts of Cath- 
olic education to the attention of the public. 

The cost of Catholic education and the savings that our schools 
are making for the taxpayers have been the subject of public 
statements and editorials. The Most Rev. Michael J.Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, made a striking presentation of this topic 
when he declared in a statement to the city officials of Baltimore 
that: “If the parochial school system of the City of Baltimore 
were to cease to function, the municipality would be faced with 
an added expense of $2,501,289.44 annually to care for the educa- 
tion of Catholic children.” America, The Catholic Register, and 


1 Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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other Catholic periodicals have contained similar statements in 
reference to education costs. 

Wide use is being made of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
“The Christian Education of Youth.” Any appraisal of educa- 
tional values should be founded on this memorable document. 
Articles based on the teachings of the Encyclical have been in- 
cluded in issues of Catholic Action, The Commonweal, THe CaTH- 
otic EpucationaL Review and The Catholic School Journal. 

Effective statements of what Catholic schools are doing to 
promote patriotism are being made on appropriate occasions. 
The article by Rev. Henry M. Hald entitled “Catholic Education 
Pays,” in the February issure of The Rosary Magazine, is an 
example of this type of publicity. 

This discussion of the opportunity for bringing Catholic educa- 
tion to public attention naturally leads to sources for publicity. 
The best available compilations of Catholic school data are the 
annual reports of diocesan school superintendents. These re- 
ports contain treatments of such subjects as: Progress of schools 
during the year; improvement of teachers; age-grade data; 
scholarship, acceleration and promotion; health and safety ; extra- 
curricular activities; important school events of the year; en- 
rollment facts; textbooks and equipment; religious education of 
Catholic children not attending Catholic schools; and adult edu- 
cation activities. 

These topics are not all considered in any one report but a 
collection of the available reports includes discussions of the 
above general subjects and many other problems that are peculiar 
to certain dioceses. In addition, many superintendents make a 
practice of studying certain questions each year and presenting 
the results of these studies in the annual report. 

Space will not permit a summary of all the interesting material 
included in the superintendents’ reports for the school year 1931- 
1932. Consideration, therefore, will be given in this article only 
to significant effects of the depression on our schools. This will 
prepare the way for another article which will deal with the 
progress of Catholic education despite the economic crisis. 

It is hoped that this series of articles may prove helpful in 
stimulating the publicity for Catholic education suggested at the 
beginning of this discussion. 
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A number of reports stresses the spirit of sacrifice that is char- 
acteristic of the Catholic school system and that is now enabling 
many of our schools to survive the ravages of an extraordinary 
situation. 

The Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, pays tribute in his report to those who are making 
sacrifices for the support of Catholic schools in the Archdiocese 
of Chicago. “It has been no easy task,” writes Father Cunning- 
ham, “to maintain our Catholic school system during the year 
1931-32. The stress of the times has been felt in the school 
world, as well as in the business world, and priests, Brothers and 
Sisters have had a heavy burden to carry. However, it is gratify- 
ing to report that no parish school was forced to close. Neither 
did any high school discontinue, even though greater difficulties 
were experienced, perhaps in the high schools than in the grade 
schools. 

“Many sacrifices were necessary on the part of everyone, from 
His Eminence the Cardinal, down to the classroom teacher, to 
bring about this result. That the sacrifices were made, and made 
willingly, is another indication that those in charge of Catholic 
education stand ready to do everything possible, in bad times 
as well as in good times, to bring a religious training within the 
reach of Catholic children. 

“Neither His Eminence, nor the School Board, nor the priests, 
Brothers and Sisters engaged in school work are unmindful of the 
heroic efforts that have been put forth by our Catholic people 
during the past year, in order that their children might con- 
tinue in attendance at Catholic Schools. Our schools are not free 
schools. They have been built under the inspiration of bishops 
and priests, through the contributions of our people. They are 
maintained in the same way. No one can estimate the sacrifices 
parents have made during the year. Despite reduced revenues 
and unemployment, they have taxed themselves to the utmost 
to pay tuition. But when circumstances prevented payment, 
school authorities, whenever possible, gladly accepted children on 
a free basis.” 

Reporting on the adjustments that have been made by the 
schools of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati to meet the present 
financial situation, the Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Ph.D., Archdiocesan 
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Superintendent of Schools, says: “Up to the present, no change 
has been made in the operation of our schools. While naturally 
they are feeling the effects of the depression, especially our high 
schools, yet academically they are proceeding on normal schedule. 
The only exception made so far is that at the end of last year 
the high schools closed about ten days earlier than scheduled 
time.” 

The importance of caring for the health of school children, 
especially in these trying times, is pointed out in the report of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John M. Wolfe, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque. Dr. Wolfe reminds us that: “The gen- 
eral condition of the country will react upon the health and pro- 
tection of children. Under nutrition and malnutrition are the 
fruitful source of many diseases. They impair and retard growth 
and leave the young susceptible of deformities and sickness of 
mind, emotions and body. The conditions can be accepted as 
blessed opportunities by the schools to exhibit to Catholics every- 
where that all our educative forces are harmonized with the 
merciful goodness and charity of a generous Saviour. Jesus took 
care of the body before He attempted to save the souls of those 
who came to His wondrous following. Those who serve humanity 
in His cause and His name have now the first real opportunity 
in many decades to demonstrate their ability to conform to the 
divine ideals in knowing, in loving, and in serving Him.” - 

The practical application of this doctrine is indicated in a 
number of reports that include descriptions of health campaigns. 
Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, Supervisor of Schools of the Archdiocese 
of Boston, for instance, reports the following: “The Guild of 
St. Apollonia carried on its admirable program of dental exam- 
ination and treatment with continued success. On Wednesday, 
September 16, 1931, the members of the Guild examined the 
teeth of over 30,000 children in 67 parochial schools of the 
Archdiocese. Besides this general examination, the Guild made 
it possible for 9,728 children to receive dental treatment at the 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary. ... During the school year 1931-32, 
the Health Department of the City of Boston continued to 
supply physicians and nurses for all parochial schools in the 
City of Boston. For four years public health nurses have been 
visiting the parochial schools of the City of Boston, Since Febru- 
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ary 16, 1931, physicians from the Health Department have been 
giving definite and organized attention to the health of parochial 
school children.” 

The importance of free textbooks in maintaining attendance is 
mentioned by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, Superintendent of 
Schools, in his report for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. Mon- 
signor Bonner, although reporting the largest student enrollment 
in the history of the Archdiocese, notes a falling off in attend- 
ance due to the necessity of paying for textbooks and supplies. 
Discussing this subject, Monsignor Bonner says: “In all our 
schools—both elementary and secondary—a considerable group 
of pupils, conservatively 500 pupils in each of the high schools, 
is now receiving free books. In addition, at least 200 girls in 
each of the Hallahan and the West Philadelphia schools were 
given free uniforms and gymnasium equipment, for which the 
schools had to pay the cost. Lunch money and car fare were 
given to deserving pupils in all the schools. More than six 
hundred dollars was expended in this way in the Hallahan School 
alone last year. Despite all these efforts, a large number of 
desirable pupils was lost to us—and the number is increasing. 
Many of those who remained and who completely met their 
obligations had to make great sacrifices in order to do so, but 
they were unwilling to accept assistance. It is to be hoped that 
some plan may be developed before the beginning of another 
school year that will ease the burden for our people and permit 
the schools to supply all students with free books.” 

A consequence of the depression in rural communities is seen 
in the following excerpt from a report by Rev. James A. Byrnes, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of St. Paul: “Our 
figures for September, 1932, indicate a population decrease of 
711 children, a majority of whom is grade school pupils. Un- 
doubtedly this decrease is in large measure due to the economic 
depression. Specifically it has been brought about for the most 
part by the inability of farmers to transport their children to 
and from parochial schools as they have done in more favorable 
times. Many farmers are unable to find the money to pay their 
automobile tax, and are compelled on that account to keep their 
cars off the road. Others are unable to buy the necessary gas- 
oline to operate their cars.” 
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To remedy the above conditions efforts are being made to 
have the Minnesota Legislature enact a bill to provide for the 
reduction by 50 per cent of the present state automobile tax. 
It is also proposed to have recognized the rights of Catholic 
school children to use the public school buses without charge. 

The problem of bus transportation is proving irksome in many 
other localities, as may be seen from the following paragraph, 
which is taken from the report of Rev. John I. Barrett, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of Baltimore: “Our coun- 
try schools are facing a serious problem in this matter. Each 
parish has been financing its own buses. With conditions as they 
are at the present time, this is proving a real hardship. Some 
sections of the state have voiced the feeling that, being taxpayers, 
their children should be transported in the state buses. This 
problem presents many difficulties due to existing laws, but it is 
a problem that will have to be met and considered carefully. 
It must be given attention.” 

The Rev. Harold E. Keller, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 
of Harrisburg, reports that “Some parish pastors are supplying 
transportation in the shape of car tickets to those who would 
otherwise be compelled to go to the public school.” 

Other measures that have been adopted to keep Catholic chil- 
dren in parochial schools include school lunches. Father Keller, 
for example, states that “In one parish over one hundred children 
were given a free lunch every day, because their parents could 
not feed them more than once a day. This condition lasted about 
two months. Some work was obtained by the breadwinners of 
these families later on and the free lunch was discontinued.” 

The Rev. T. Leo Keaveny, Superintendent of the Diocese of 
St. Cloud, reports similar conditions in his diocese, as follows: 
“In some instances the parishes find it impossible to pay the 
teachers their entire salary but the Sisters keep on teaching any- 
way. Some of the schools give free lunches to the poor and 
needy. The Cathedral grade school gives about 75 children free 
meals every day.” The following also noted in Father Keaveny’s 
report is not exactly pertinent to the subject but is deserving of 
attention: “In the Christmas Seal Campaign sponsored by the 
Minnesota Health Association the Cathedral High School re- 
ceived much publicity due to the fact that they doubled their 
allotted amount, the only school in the state to do so.” 
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School food service was also introduced in the Diocese of 
Omaha last year. Describing this service, Rev. Joseph H. Ost- 
diek, Diocesan Superintendent, writes: “No less than one-third 
of our schools in Omaha introduced food service during the year. 
The menu varied in different schools. Milk, graham crackers, 
soup, sandwiches and cookies were the most popular foods. In 
most cases children who could afford to pay were charged the 
small price of ten cents for their lunches. The poor were served 
free of charge. It is hoped that the food service plan will be 
followed even on a larger scale this winter.” 

Local organizations have been of material assistance in alle- 
viating the effects of the depression in many dioceses. The Rev. 
E. Lemire, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools of Duluth, gives 
credit to the work of these organizations in his report as follows: 
“The depression needs are quite adequately taken care of in the 
cities and towns of our Diocese by the several civic organizations 
and Red Cross. Our parish associations in the main cooperate 
with these organizations besides, in a few cases of dire necessity, 
taking care of individual families.” 

The Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Macelwane, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Toledo, makes the following mention of the activities 
of local societies: “In the City of Toledo the Child Benefit Asso- 
ciation, which operates partly on public funds and partly on 
private donations, has very efficiently supplied the children with 
funds for clothing. In a great many parishes the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society has supplied clothing and school books. There 
has been some decrease in enrollment, but not to any great 
degree. The city schools in parishes where a large debt exists 
are suffering the most. Next to these the greatest difficulties 
exist in small rural parishes.” 

Other organizations that receive praise in diocesan reports 
for similar services are: The Sodality Union, the Catholic Ladies 
Relief Society, the Student Mission Crusade, and local units of 
the National Council of Catholic Women, the Catholic Daughters 
of America and the Knights of Columbus. 

Additional illustrations could be given to show the extra 
burdens that are now being borne by Catholic schools. As one 
Superintendent expressed it, these privations form “another 
chapter in the glorious history of Catholic educational endeavor 
in this country.” 
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The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. 8S. McClancy, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools of Brooklyn, likewise made a comment 
which will serve as a fitting conclusion. “Depression has touched 
the land and left an impress of sorrow and want,” writes Monsig- 
nor McClancy, “but our schools, despite a real handicap of 
finances, go on their course. They honor the Church and support 
the nation. They aim high and have a splendid record of achieve- 
ments. During the long days of the dreary school year the 
Catholic schools continue in their divine task, fitting the rising 
generations for the best things in life. They have gathered 
unto themselves an enthusiasm on the part of the clergy and the 
people that is the envy of others. For they deal successfully in 
the things of God, in the formation of noble lives, in the spread- 
ing of the privileges of Catholicity and play no small part in 
steadying America in times of crisis and peace, safeguarding the 
free institutions of the land of our common birth.” 

JamMEs E. CUMMINGS. 


Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


THE GERMAN SEMINARIES 


Whilst the Belgians are so justly proud of their seminaries, and 
their other ecclesiastical institutions, so glad of an opportunity 
to talk about them, to discuss their scientific methods, their up-to- 
dateness, their close attention to the practical part of ecclesiastical 
formation, most of the German regents whom the writer met are 
not at all so optimistic concerning the general conditions of cleri- 
cal training in their own country. I say general conditions, be- 
cause of the great variety of systems in vogue, and because in 
this medley of methods there are so many varying degrees of 
efficiency. The complete freedom from outside pressure, the lib- 
erty to regulate their own affairs, which has enabled the Belgian 
bishops to control their seminaries as they see fit, and to main- 
tain uniformity of system, had been lacking in Germany under 
the empire, the monarchies, and the numerous petty principali- 
ties; and although they have much more freedom of initiative 
under the republic, it will naturally take time and money to get 
back to the Tridentine requirements everywhere. 

The small note of dolefulness running through the seminary 
rectors’ descriptions of clerical training is due not so much to any 
serious defects in the purely intellectual part of the program as 
to the partial absence of spiritual or disciplinary oversight. The 
former, where it exists, can be corrected in good time—in the 
seminary proper—but it is not so easy to make up for the latter. 
Those who know anything of the progress of science in all its 
departments, sacred and secular, know, too, that in this onward 
march the Germans are always to be found in the foremost 
ranks. The scientific bent and thoroughness are part and parcel 
of their mental make-up. And not even the most rabid anti- 
Catholic or anti-clerical government would think of nominating 
to a professorship in the theological faculty of any of the state 
universities one intellectually unfitted for the office; they are all 
too proud of themselves and too fond of mental proficiency for 
that and, even if they were not, the thing would not be tolerated 
by the intelligent public. No; the chief trouble is not in the in- 
tellectual domain; neither is it to be found in the apathy of the 
bishops, nor of the rank and file of the clergy, but in the miser- 
able conditions brought in by the Reformation and the subse- 
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quent cujus regio, ejus religio decree in settlement of the religious 
wars resulting from the introduction of heresy. From that time 
on, the Catholic princes, even the best of them, every whit as 
much as the Protestant overlords, adopted the Lutheran policy 
of Caesaro-Papism in dealing with the churches, seminaries, mon- 
asteries, and other religious institutions of their respective terri- 
tories, requiring permission of the government for every step 
taken; prying into, inspecting and regulating everything down 
to the minutest details: improvements, expenditures, ete. Catholic 
Bavaria has been probably the worst offender in this respect. 

So, if the German bishops have not carried out everywhere the 
decrees of Trent regarding seminaries, it is through no fault of 
their own, but owing to conditions which were not of their mak- 
ing or choosing and over which they had no control. Under the 
present régime they are free to erect and govern their own semi- 
naries and to educate their own seminarians if they will, and a 
goodly number have already availed themselves of this new free- 
dom; but universal progress in this direction must necessarily 
be slow because of long-established custom, and especially be- 
cause of a lack of sufficient funds to start the work. 

Notwithstanding some more or less serious annoyances which 
still exist as a result of state appointments of professors in the 
Catholic faculties of the universities, the German seminary 
rectors with whom the writer conferred are far better satisfied 
with conditions under the republic than they were with their 
pre-war status. Most of the old irritating and seriously detri- 
mental interferences have ceased. 

But even now, although conditions are better than they used 
to be, they are still far from ideal. As inheritors of the ancient 
system of state control, the various local governments still ap- 
point and support. the Catholic faculties in the state universities 
and, with some exceptions which shall be mentioned shortly, even 
the professors in such diocesan seminaries as that of Munich, at 
Freising.* 

So that the men who do the ecclesiastical teaching in many 


1In this case, however, the diocesan seminary professors are named only 
with the full concurrence and approval of the Archbishop; and so, for the 
present at least, the status is satisfactory enough, e i as it spares the 
diocese the burden of supporing this teaching staff. 
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German dioceses are not ecclesiastical but political appointees, 
subject as teachers, not to the bishop, but to the government, 
and thus quite as independent generally as they choose to make 
themselves. The understanding is that the government nomina- 
tions are submitted to the Bishop for his approval or rejection; 
as, theoretically at least, the Bishop has a veto power over the 
state appointments. But the Wurzburg Regent informs me that 
often it is only theoretical and little respected in practice. All 
depends in the last analysis upon the character and dispositions 
of the men who manage the administration for the time being; 
in some instances and places it works out all right; in others 
where the governing body is largely made up of “liberals” or 
anti-clericals it works out all wrong. 

Thus Dr. Hecker, Regent of the Bensburg seminary, for the 
archdiocese of Kéln (Cologne), appears to be sufficiently well 
pleased with present conditions at the University of Bonn, where 
the students of Kéln and Aachen (Aix la Chapelle) make their 
ecclesiastical studies; on the other hand, Dr. Brander, Regent of 
the Wurzburg seminary, is not so enthusiastic about conditions 
in Bavaria. He informed the writer that several professors of 
the Catholic faculty of the University of Wurzburg have suc- 
ceeded in getting their names on the Index Librorum Prohibito- 
rum—which accomplishment, the Regent thinks, renders them 
somewhat suspect, and therefore rather unsafe guides for the 
priestly candidate. The government officials appointed and up- 
hold such men, and the Bishop, notwithstanding his theoretical 
veto power, can do nothing about it. He is under no obligation to 
send his students to their lectures, he is at liberty to supply their 
courses in his own seminary if he so pleases, but this is more 
easily said than done; it means a considerable outlay of money, 
and the funds are not to be had. So the only recourse practicable 
in the circumstances is to try to correct, in the seminary classes 
of repetition, whatever errors or defects are found in the uni- 
versity lectures. Of these repetition classes more anon. When 
the liberals or anti-clericals are in the ascendancy, it is not hard 
to forecast the sort of professors they are likely to name. Above 
all things they abominate philosophical and theological teachers 
who are “too Catholic.” 

Another crying evil, at least in the University of Wurzburg, is 
that the students have, all told, about five months vacation in 
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the course of the year. The Bishop and the seminary authorities 
protest against this great waste of time, but their protest goes 
unheeded. 

It is not at all an easy task to convey to outsiders a correct 
notion of the complicated character of the German seminaries. 
Even the seminary regents themselves throw up their hands and 
grin when they try to explain the multitudinous arrangements in 
the various dioceses. Every second or third locality has some- 
thing different from every other. At times, after listening to a 
description of some particular system, the writer would observe 
that it seemed very much like our own way of doing things; but 
upon further questioning he discovered that he was astray in his 
interpretation. Whilst I feel reasonably certain that I have at 
last succeeded in getting things straight, I would not be quite 
willing to make affidavit to the entire correctness of my list. But 
of one thing I am sure, and that is, if there are errors in it, they 
are not due to any lack of trouble or effort to find out the facts. 

The German seminaries, taken by and large, are like nothing 
that we have or know of in America or in any other part of 
Europe, except Austria. What they term “seminaries” are—with 
the exceptions which shall presently be noted—not a combination 
of school and dwelling, such as we find in most other countries, 
but only places of residence and of practical training for aspir- 
ants to the priesthood who are pursuing their studies. at the 
state universities or the high schools, as at Wurzburg;* or for 
those who have completed their university course and come to 
the seminary for one or two years previous to their ordination 
to get the priestly spirit, instruction more suitable and detailed 
in ascetic and pastoral theology, liturgy, together with a general 
review of their university studies, as at Bensburg. It is some- 
what on the medieval order of preparation for the priesthood 
after the rise of the universities, with this notable and most im- 
portant difference that the students do really get, during the 
longer or shorter period spent in the seminary, a genuine practical 
training for the work of the ministry. 


2TIt should be mentioned that in the Catholic faculties of the state uni- 
versities there are complete courses in all the departments of ecclesiastical 
science—canon law, church history, Scripture, philosophy, dogmatic and 
moral theology. 
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In these episcopal seminaries are held the repetition or review 
classes—already referred to—where the matter of the university 
lectures is gone over. From what has been said of the method 
of appointing professors to the Catholic faculties of the state 
universities the reader will perceive that, in the circumstances, 
these classes are a prime necessity as well as a useful expedient 
or a profitable review exercise, for here comes in the opportunity 
to undo whatever harm may have been done by the defective or 
erroneous teaching of suspected, ultra-liberal or careless uni- 
versity professors; opportunities to correct, supply and amplify. 
So far as I have been able to judge, and I believe it is a feature 
generally admitted by well-informed and impartial outsiders, the 
courses of ascetic and pastoral theology given in these episcopal 
seminaries are second to none given anywhere; the practical 
training for the work of the sacred ministry is universally earn- 
est and intensive. To make up for lost time, the students are 
afforded extra and most ample theoretical and practical guidance 
in the way of preaching, catechizing, familiarizing themselves 
with the Mass, the administration of the sacraments and the re- 
mainder of the priestly routine. These statements will readily 
be credited by those who know that the Germans were the pio- 
neers in pastoral theology such as we view it today; they led the 
way in stressing its vital importance, in adapting it to modern 
conditions, in making it a regular specialized branch of theology, 
in raising it to the dignity of a genuine science. 

Whilst pursuing their studies in a university town where there 
is no episcopal seminary, the clerical students generally dwell 
in ecclesiastical establishments styled “Konvictus;” and where 
there are too many to be accommodated in the “Konvictus,” the 
overflow live with their relatives or in boarding houses sup- 
posedly subject to ecclesiastical supervision. From what I have . 
gathered concerning this “Konvictus” system, it is not always 
altogether ideal, to put the thing rather mildly. These houses 
are usually presided over by one or two university professors 
who may be priestly men, and then again may not; hence it is 
that the bishops are willing to incur such heavy expense in erect- 
ing seminaries which they can count upon to give the proper 
priestly spirit and direction to the young Levites. 

To get down to details of the various systems in vogue: 
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1. There are seminaries resembling our own where, generally, 
the students make their studies as well as their home. Under 
correction, here is the list of such as the writer got it from semi- 
nary regents in the Rhineland, Hesse-Nassau, and different parts 
of Bavaria. According to these authorities, the seminaria pro- 
prie dicta are: Eichstadt, in which the spirit and discipline are 
said to be excellent; Passau; Dillingen (the episcopal seminary 
of Augsburg) ; Regensburg; Bamberg; Spires; Ermelland; Fulda; 
Triers; Mainz. Paderborn and Freising, which have like sys- 
tems, may also be put in this class. 

In most of the seminaries just mentioned, and in some others 
also—v. g., Triers, Regensburg, Passau, Mainz, Dillingen, Bam- 
berg, Spires, Fulda, Freising, Bensburg—there are Jesuits in 
charge of the spiritual direction. In practically all of these 
dioceses there are minor or petty seminaries similar to our own 
preparatory seminaries or ecclesiastical colleges. Munich has 
two of them—one at Scheyern, conducted by the Benedictines, 
where the pupils make both their studies and their habitat; the 

‘other at Traunstein where the students live under ecclesiastical 
supervision but study at the gymnasia or public schools. It 
appears that the professors of religion (Catholic) in all the 
gymnasia are named by the bishop and approved by the govern- 
ment, thus reversing the order followed in the appointments of 
Catholic professors at the state universities. In addition, even 
the teachers of the secular branches in the gymnasia frequented 
by clerical students must be approved Catholics. 

I found in Munich a worthy member of a religious teaching 
order somewhat worried over the entrance into the seminaries of 
the present spirit of Young Germany, a spirit resulting largely, 
he says, from the various associations, such as the German 
Youth movement, which have sprung up since the World War 
and the establishment of the republic. He claims that he is far 
from being alone in his anxiety, though the writer discovered 
none of it in the various seminary regents whom he met. The 
good father’s view is that the average German student of today, 
with his new-found sense of freedom, has not the unquestioning 
acceptance or the childlike docility of his predecessors; even 
aspirants to the priesthood are much more openly inquisitive and 
critical than they used to be, and this he takes for an indication 
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of some diminution of respect for authority and an omen of 
future danger. 

Of course it stands to reason that Catholic youth, even clerical, 
must be affected, just like the rest, by the atmosphere in which 
it lives and breathes; it is inevitable. But the critical, question- 
ing spirit does not seem so appalling to most of us as it does to 
this excellent gentleman. Quite the reverse. Provided it do 
not go to extravagant lengths, it is rather a hopeful sign, a 
manifestation of real interest and of the scientific bent so much 
needed amongst our pupils, clerical as well as lay. They have 
it in Belgium, we have a good deal of it in America, and it does 
no harm in either. Just the contrary. Whatever may have been 
the attitude of certain professors toward freedom of discussion in 
the classroom a century or half a century ago, I think the gen- 
eral tendency amongst them today is rather to encourage it, 
except perhaps in the case of teachers who know little beyond 
their textbooks and are afraid of their ability to answer questions 
and objections. Better far for the student to speak out and 
thresh out his difficulties where he has a chance to get them - 
solved than to keep them to himself, carrying them out of the 
seminary with him, at the risk of being seriously harmed by 
them. 

2. Dioceses with episcopal seminaries, but only for the practi- 
cal preparation, the students making their general studies of 
the sacred sciences at the State universities: K6ln and Aachen 
(Cologne and Aix la Chappelle)*; Wurzburg; Breslau; Munster; 
Fribourg in Baden; Rothenburg; the students of the last-named 
attend the courses at the university of Tubingen where Dr. Karl 
Adam is professor of dogmatic theology. 

3. There is a small third class of dioceses which belong strictly 
to neither of the above; v. g., Osnabruck, Hildesheim and Meis- 
sen, which have episcopal seminaries and, instead of sending 
their students to the state universities, have them taught by the 
Jesuits at Frankfurt am Main or at Fulda. Berlin also, a re- 
cently formed diocese, sends most of its men to Frankfurt. Be- 


* Aachen is a newly formed diocese, only a year old, and has no semi- 
nary of its own as yet; its students are housed for the present at the 
Cologne seminary and attend lectures with the Cologne students at the uni- 
versity of Bonn. 
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sides, a great number of the German students from all parts of 
the country are educated at Rome or Innsbruck. 


SPECIAL REMARKS ON SOME OF THE GERMAN SEMINARIES REFERRED 
TO ABOVE 


1. Triers is said to be the most Tridentine of the German 
seminaries. It has really two seminaries, one for philosophy, the 
other for theology. 

2. Kéln, or Cologne, and Aachen (Aix la Chappelle)—the 
seminary for these two dioceses is located at Bensburg where, 
after completing their course at the university of Bonn, the 
young Levites spend two years of immediate preparation for 
their future work. The present regent, Dr. Hecker, is a splendid 
type of the zealous director, and the same may be truly said of 
all the others whom I had the good fortune to meet. The spirit, 
discipline and instruction are all of a very high order. Several 
hours per week are set apart for repetitions or reviews of the 
studies previously made at the university, with whatever sup- 
plementary or corrective matter may be required; there is fre- 
quent practice in preaching, the deacons preaching in churches 
or convent chapels. The students also help in the work of the 
adjoining parish of Bensburg according to their rank and ability 
and teach catechism regularly in the public schools. There is 
no present need in K6ln for parochial schools, as the government 
is quite Catholic, the elementary schools must include religious 
teaching in their course, and the clergy have free and full access 
to them. 

3. Wurzburg, whose official title is Seminarium ad pastorem 
bonum. This is somewhat different from, and superior to, the 
system followed at Cologne, inasmuch as the students, whilst 
attending the university of Wurzburg for the lectures, live at the 
seminary during their whole course of theology, and consequently 
have a much longer and better training in the priestly spirit and 
work. As at Cologne, they have their review classes, splendid 
courses in ascetic and pastoral theology, ample opportunities for 
practice preaching and catechetics. The seminary building was 
formerly a Jesuit house of studies, and a seminary for nearly 
a hundred years before the suppression of the Society; it still 
carries about its chapel, its walls and corridors, numerous re- 
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minders of its Jesuit past. The present zealous regent, Dr. 
Brander, has made provision to house also in the seminary a 
number of the youths pursuing the study of philosophy at the 
university, and plans to take in gradually all the clerical students 
at the state institution. From what I saw and heard of the 
rector and his charges, I believe the Wurzburg seminary to be 
unsurpassed anywhere, whether in spiritual or practical training. 
The regent’s courses in ascetic and pastoral theology are at- 
tended also by many members of the regular orders resident in 
the city. The preaching and catechizing are done for the first 
years in the classroom; later on in the seminary chapel and 
the city schools. 

In all the German seminaries visited, the relations between 
rectors and pupils make an excellent impression upon the visit- 
ing stranger. They are always and everywhere pleasant and 
free, democratic, yet thoroughly dignified on the one side, 
thoroughly respectful on the other. 

4. Munich—The diocesan seminary is located at Freising. 
For all practical purposes it is conducted on the plan of our own 
seminaries so far as living and studying in the same house are 
concerned, having its own exclusively ecclesiastical faculty whose 
members are appointed by the state government, but always and 
only with the full concurrence and approval of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, so that conditions are at present very satisfactory. As 
remarked above, it has two feeders or preparatory colleges, 
Scheyern and Traunstein. 

In Munich itself there is a “priester-seminar,” the Georgianum, 
for clerical students making their courses at the university of 
Munich. This Georgianum is not an ecclesiastical foundation, but 
a state-instituted and state-controlled affair over which the Arch- 
bishop has no jurisdiction. Originally it was a college estab- 
lished by the Bavarian princes, toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, at Ingoldstadt, which was the seat of the uni- 
versity until the first half of the nineteenth century. As this 
college was connected with the university, it was transferred 
along with it to Munich and made to serve its present purpose 
as a place of residence for clerical students at the university. 
The government-appointed regent and sub-regent, two university 
professors, hold no such repetition or review classes as they have 
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in all other seminaries of this description; in fact, the seminary 
regents elsewhere say it is rather a domus konvictus than a gen- 
uine “priester-seminar.” 

5. Frankfurt am Main.—In 1926 the Jesuits opened here an 
interdiocesan seminary whose official title is: College of the Sa- 
cred Heart—Sankt Georgen. It was of this institution that Dr. 
Brander of Wurzburg said to the writer: such an undertaking 
would not have been allowed by the pre-war government. The 
present government not only allows but also recognizes it, show- 
ing the change for the better under the existing régime. Though 
only five years old, this seminary has prospered mightily, having 
already more than two hundred students coming from sixteen 
dioceses, most of them in Germany, but others in Switzerland, 
France and Jugo-Slavia; so that it may well be called interna- 
tional as well as interdiocesan, bidding fair to become a second 
Innsbruck. They are now getting ready to add new buildings 
for the accommodation of more students. A genuine seminary 
in the Tridentine sense and growing better year by year, it is 
proving a real godsend to the German bishops, especially to the 
Bishop of Limburg, in which diocese the city of Frankfurt is 
located. In addition to those who come for the regular courses 
of philosophy and theology, they make room for those who wish 
to complete or perfect the studies made elsewhere—a sort of post- 
graduate course. 

The modern subjects (history, science, etc.) are taught in the 
manner common to the German universities. Besides studying 
the matter prescribed by Canon Law (can. 1365), the students 
may attend free courses on selected questions of philosophy, 
physics, archaeology, biology, Christian art, pedagogics, national 
economy, oriental and modern languages. In the seminars special 
scientific subjects are investigated under the guidance of the 
respective professors. Almost every month lectures are given 
upon such topics as psychoanalysis, modern mysticism, mission- 
ary problems, hymnology, literature, radio-activity, etc. 

To sum up: there is no question about the excellence of the 
intellectual training in Germany; the ecclesiastical students are 
getting everywhere instruction of a very high order; there is cer- 
tainly nothing cheap or shoddy about the German gymnasia and 
universities. It is clear, too, that the bishops and their seminary 
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regents are doing everything possible to complete or perfect the 
work of the universities, to supply for the defects of the system, 
for what it lacks of spirituality, by a very serious and thorough 
course of practical preparation before admitting university grad- 
uates to the priesthood. So that, despite their difficulties and 
handicaps, the German clergy as a whole rank second to none 
for zeal and efficiency. In conclusion, the situation in Germany 
ought to make us thank God fervently that, although we have 
to pay a rather high price for peace and order, the results make 
the expenditure well worth while. We are at least free from the 
_ shackles of state control or interference, and our bishops are at 
liberty to conduct their seminaries as they see fit and proper for 
the work in hand. 
Joun E. GraHamM. 


THE TEACHING OF MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION * 


Very few studies of methods of teaching multiplication and 
division have been made. Apart from investigations of the rela- 
tive difficulty of the number facts in these processes, objective 
studies of teaching procedures are few and of these, only two 
or three possess any real value. A recent review (8) of experi- 
mental research relating to arithmetic failed to disclose any 
significant study of the teaching of either multiplication or 
division. A few studies have made their appearance recently 
and have brought to light issues that are of considerable impor- 
tance for the teaching of the subject. The processes of multiplica- 
tion and division afford a rich field for experimental studies of 
teaching methods. Studies of pupils’ errors are valuable, but the 
application of their results to problems of teaching is indirect. 
Remedial instruction must assume some of the burden created 
by indifferent methods of teaching. 

According to most tabulations, there are one hundred funda- 
mental facts in multiplication, consisting of all of the arrange- 
ments of the numbers from zero to nine. The extension of this 
number to include the combinations to 12 & 12 has been dis- 
carded generally. Smith (11) states that the traditional multi- 
plication table was based on the English monetary system which 
rendered multiplication of numbers by twelve useful in reducing 
pence to shillings. The basic multiplication facts include only 
the combinations to 9 X 9. Any other direct multiplication 
employing multipliers of 11, 12, and even 15 is reserved for later 
instruction when the easier combinations have been learned. It 
is probably desirable that the child should learn to multiply 
some numbers by 11, 12, and 15, but only when perfect accuracy 
has been attained in the easier facts. 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles on the teaching of arithmetic. 
The preceding articles appeared in the December, 1932, and January and 
February, 1933, issues of the CaTHOLICc EpucationaL Review. The fifth of 
the series will be published in the April number of the Review. 

The teaching of subtraction has been omitted from this series of articles 
on account of the comprehensive treatment of methods in this process by 
Sister M. Irmina, Ph.D., “The Relative Merits of the Meth of Sub 
traction.” Catholic University, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 
No. 9, November, 1928. Pp. 29. 
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Rock and Foran have compiled the data of several investiga- 
tions of the relative difficulty of the one hundred multiplication 
facts (10). Two composites were formed. The first was based 
on the difficulty of the combinations in the early grades while the 
second estimates their difficulty in the higher grades. Both com- 
posites are given in Table 1. The easier combinations are those 


Taste 1—The Relative Difficulty of the One Hundred Multiplication Facts. 
(Rock and Foran, 10, page 20) 


Com- Combi- Com- 
posite 2 nation posite 1 
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nation posite 1 posite 2 
0x0 4.00 3.86 || 2.00 2.14 
2.25 1.86 3.50 3.14 
2.00 1.71 3.75 3.43 
2.67 1.86 3.25 3.29 
2.67 2.00 3.25 3.00 
2.00 1.86 3.00 1.83 
2.67 1.86 1.67 2.17 
2.00 1.71 1.67 2.50 
2.00 1.71 2.00 2.00 
2.25 171 2.00 1.83 
2.00 2.14 
4.00 3.57 
2.67 2.50 
2.33 2.50 
2.00 2.67 
2.33 2.83 
2.00 2.17 
1.25 1.67 
1.00 1.29 
1.00 1.33 
1.50 1.86 
3.50 3.71 
3.67 3.29 
2.00 2.83 
1.00 2.00 
2.33 2.33 
1.00 1.67 
1.33 1.50 
1.00 1.14 
1.00 1.17 
1.50 2.00 
3.75 3.67 
3.75 3.00 
2.00 2.00 
1.33 1.83 
1.67 2.17 
1.00 1.43 
1.00 1.14 
1.00 1.29 
1.00 1.67 
/ 
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A value of 4.00 represents the lowest degree of difficulty and a value of 
1.00 the greatest difficulty. Composite 1 is based on studies of the nes 
and retention of the facts in the lower grades while Composite 2 is b 
on results from the higher grades. 


having the higher values such as 4.00, 3.75, etc. The most diffi- 
cult combinations are those having a value of 1.00. 

When the combinations are classified according to the size of 
the product, there is a general tendency for the combinations 
having the largest products to be the most difficult, but this gen- 
eral trend is offset in some measure by the relative difficulty of 
fifteen combinations whose products are less than ten but which 
are above average in degree of difficulty in the lower grades. The 
identity of these difficult combinations having small products 
may be detected through the composite measures of difficulty 
in Table 1. Many of these peculiarly difficult facts are com- 
binations in which one number is zero. The relation between 
the size of the product and the difficulty of the multiplication 
fact is shown in Table 2. It is quite apparent from this table 
that the difficulty of a number fact in multiplication cannot be 
judged solely on the basis of the size of the product. Some re- 
cent attempts to define the difficulty of the multiplication facts 
by the size of the product seem to be based on inadequate data 
for the averages of several studies are more likely to be correct 
than any single determination. 

Combinations having small products are generally easy, but 
this rule will lead to insufficient practice of some of the facts 
if followed too literally. Similarly, the facts having the larger 
products are more difficult unless the numbers in the fact be the 
same, e.g., 5 X 5. On the whole, however, the doubles such as 
8 X 8 are as difficult as the other facts having the same multi- 
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Combi- Com- Com- Combi- Com- Com- 
nation posite 1 posite 2 nation posite 1 posite 2 
4x0 1.75 1.71 9x0 1.75 1.71 
3.75 3.57 
3.33 3.00 
2.00 1.83 
1.00 2.00 
2.33 2.33 
1.00 1.43 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.83 
2.00 2.00 
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Taste 2.—Relation between Difficulty 4 the Multiplication Facts and the 
Size of the Product 


Difficulty 
(easiest) (hardest) 
400 350 300 250 200 150 1.00 
399 349 299 249 199 #£«2149 


1 


Size of 
Product 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 2 
65-69 
60-64 3 
55-59 2 
50-54 2 
45-49 2 3 
40-44 1 1 2 
35-39 2 1 2 
30-34 1 1 2 
25-29 1 2 1 1 
20-24 2 1 5 
15-19 3 4 2 
10-14 4 2 2 
5-9 6 5 4 
04 3 4 1 4 10 5 


plier. The supposedly difficult fact, 9 x 9, is easier than 
8 X 8 or than 7 X 7. It may be presumed that there has been 
some overlearning of 9 & 9 on account of its reputed difficulty. 

The facts have been classified according to the numbers that 
they contain. In this way, all facts containing 3 either as multi- 
plier or as multiplicand have been averaged for difficulty and 
the results are shown below. 


Average Difficulty of Multiplication Facts Involving Each Figure 


from 0 to 9 
Average Difficulty 
Number Composite 1 Composite 2 
0 2.18 (6) 1.99 (10) 
1 3.56 (1) 3.32 (1) 
2 3.32 (2) 3.11 (2) 
3 2.76 (3) 2.76 (3) 
4 2.36 (5) 2.61 (5) 
5 2.67 (4) 2.64 (4) 
6 2.13 (7) 2.30 (6) 
7 1.95 (8.5) 2.17 (7) 
8 1.88 (10) 2.06 (9) 
9 1.95 (8.5) 2.07 (8) 


The numbers in parentheses indicate the rank of the averages, 
10 representing the most difficult group and 1 the easiest group. 
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It will be observed that there is considerable similarity in the 
difficulty of these groups of multiplication facts in the early and 
later grades. The most noteworthy exception to this tendency 
is the considerably greater difficulty of the zero facts in the 
higher grades. Several have pointed out that much of the diffi- 
culty presented by the number facts containing zero is an ac- 
quired difficulty. Such number facts are not especially difficult 
for children to learn, but inadequate practice cultivates diffi- 
culty. The practice may be inadequate either in amount or in 
kind, but all studies agree on the increasing difficulty of the zero 
facts in relation to the difficulty of the other combinations. The 
reason why facts involving 9 should be easier than those involv- 
ing 8 is not clear. It may be due to the anticipated difficulty 
of the 9-facts which increases the amount of practice that chil- 
dren receive in these and to overlooking the difficulty of the 
8-facts. In both composites there is a general tendency for the 
difficulty of the facts to increase according to the size of the 
number involved whether the number be multiplier or multipli- 
cand. It should be noted that the facts in which 5 is involved 
are easier than those in which the number four occurs. This 
would be expected from the easy check that the answer affords. 
An inspection of the table shows that the difficulty of the zero 
combinations is somewhat greater when 0 is the multiplicand 
than when it occurs as the multiplier. Obviously, all such rela- 
tive difficulties are subject to the amounts of practice, instruction, 
and other forms of emphasis. It has been shown repeatedly 
that texts differ greatly in the practice which they provide for 
the different number combinations. 

In the absence of adequate studies of methods of teaching 
the fundamental facts in multiplication, recourse must be had 
to the principles governing the presentation of the number facts 
of other processes. It seems reasonable to teach such multiplica- 
tion facts in the order of their difficulty which is, as has been 
shown by the data presented in the previous tables, a miscella- 
neous order. Each fact and its reverse should be taught in close 
connection. Although no evidence exists regarding the amount 
of transfer from the learning of a multiplication fact to its 
reverse, it appears to be safe to assume that the observations of 
Olander and of Beito and Brueckner in regard to addition apply 
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with equal force to the learning of multiplication. Their findings 
do not mean that only forty-five combinations need be taught. 
They point rather to the strengthening of each fact by the 
learning of its reverse. Facility in multiplying requires that a 
child should be able to multiply 4 by 3 as well as 3 by 4 for a 
fruitful source of mistakes resides in the necessity experienced 
by many children of changing a number fact that they encounter 
into the form that they know. A child who knows the combina- 


326 
X18 


tion 6 X 8 well but is not as well acquainted with 8 X 6 will 
reverse multiplier and multiplicand with resulting confusion in 
the later figures of the example. Facility in the more com- 
plicated forms of multiplication depends on the fundamental 
habits and equal facility in using both facts of each combina- 
tion is important. 

The serial memorization of the multiplication table is univer- 
sally condemned but it remains a method by which many children 
learn the multiplication facts. Such a method establishes many 
place associations upon which recall of individual combinations 
will later depend. To recall an individual combination may 
require that the child recite mentally all the previous combina- 
tions having the same multiplier. The only experiments that 
dealt with the learning of the multiplication combinations are so 
defective that no reliance can be placed in their observations (6 
and 7). But common sense indicates that a child who has 
learned to multiply numbers by 4 through memorizing the table 
will be dependent on the context to recall any fact within the 
table. This implies that the apparent advantage of learning all 
the combinations involving 5 in order may be misleading as it 
can easily lead to a dependence on a formula. Teaching all the 
combinations whose product is the same such as 3 X 4, 4 X 3, 
2 X 6, and 6 X 2, together is probably not as good a method 
as teaching them in a miscellaneous order. But this opinion 
has no evidence to support it and the difference between the two 
methods may be relatively slight. At the same time, the total 
difficulty of the subject is the accumulation of the minor hin- 
drances and interferences which can be reduced only by careful 
attention to all phases of the whole learning process. Other 
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Taste 3—The Relative Di. ty of the Ninety Division Facts 
(Rock and Foran, 10, Page 23) 


Combi- Combi- “Com- 
nation i i nation posite 1 
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suggestions for the teaching of multiplication may be derived 
from the principles governing the teaching of addition. 


posite 2 
3.00 2.67 18 +2 1.00 1.75 
3.00 2.67 18 +3 2.67 2.00 
2.67 3.00 18 +6 1.50 2.00 
3.00 3.25 18 +9 3.00 3.00 
3.00 2.33 20 +4 3.33 3.25 
3.50 3.00 20 +5 4.00 3.75 
+3 2.50 3.00 
+7 2.67 3.25 
+3 1.50 1.67 
+4 1.00 1.50 
+6 2.00 2.33 
+8 1.33 1.75 
+5 3.33 3.50 
, +3 1.00 1.25 
+9 2.00 2.67 
+4 1.00 1.00 
+7 2.00 2.33 
5 3.33 3.33 
6 2.00 3.25 
4 1.33 1.33 
8 2.67 3.00 
5 2.50 2.00 
7 2.00 2.75 
4 1.00 1.00 
6 2.50 2.67 
9 1.33 
— 3.00 3.00 
1.00 1.67 
2.33 1.75 
1.50 1.67 
3.00 2.00 
we 1.00 2.00 
“ge 1.33 1.33 
10 + 1.00 1.00 
12 + 1.00 1.67 
12+3 3.00 3.67 
12+4 3.33 3.25 1.50 1.00 
12+6 3.67 3.75 1.33 1.25 
14+2 3.33 3.50 1.50 1.67 
14+7 3.00 2.33 1.33 1.67 
1.50 167 
15+3 3.00 3.00 1.00 1.00 
15+ 5 3.67 3.75 1.33 1.33 
16 +2 3.33 2.75 2.50 1.67 
16—+4 3.00 3.25 1.33 2.00 
16+8 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
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No direct evidence is available regarding the relative merits 
of teaching multiplication and division together or separately. 
It has been recommended in an early article that addition and 
subtraction be taught together although all authorities are not 
agreed on this principle. The burden of proof rests, however, 
with those who advocate separation of addition and subtraction. 
It would appear equally advantageous to teach multiplication 
and division together—a knowledge of a fact in one setting aiding 
its retention in the other process. As indications are increasing 
that the amount of transfer in arithmetic may be substantially 
greater than has generally been assumed, it would appear advis- 
able to foster the conditions upon which transfer depends. In- 
deed, there are some grounds for encouraging greater integra- 
tion of all of the fundamental processes. 

Methods of teaching division have been neglected as much as 
have methods of teaching multiplication. Some recent studies 
have advanced interesting suggestions regarding the sequence to 
be followed in teaching long and short division. Most of the 
earlier studies were confined to measurements of the difficulty 
of the number facts in division. The composite ratings of the 
difficulty of the division facts are given in Table 3. For ease of 
reference, the table is constructed from the numbers and their 
divisors rather than the numbers forming the division fact itself. 
The numbers in the division fact are, of course, the divisor and 
the quotient. 

The facts have been classified according to the divisor and the 
mean difficulty found for all facts having the same divisor. The 
results of this classification and averaging of measures of diffi- 
culty are given below. 


Mean Difficulty of Division Facts Classified by the Divisors 


Mean Difficulty 
Divisor Composite 1 Composite 2 
1 3.22 (2) 2.55 (4) 
2 3.06 (3) 3.10 (1) 
3 2.43 (4) 2.65 (3) 
4 2.24 (5) 2.33 (6) 
5 3.25 (1) 2.84 (2) 
6 2.23 (6) 2.38 (5) 
7 2.08 (7) 2.13 (7) 
8 1.91 (8) 1.92 (9) 
9 1.88 (9) 2.09 (8) 
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The numbers in parentheses indicate the rank in degree of 
difficulty of the facts having the same divisor. In the lower 
grades the easiest group of facts includes those having 5 as a 
divisor. Such combinations are not as easy as those having a 
divisor of 2 for pupils in the higher grades. With the exception 
of the facts in which 5 is the divisor, the combinations rank in 
difficulty according to the size of the divisor. This is not true 
of the difficulty of the facts in the higher grades as will be seen 
from the irregularity of the ranks. As in the case of the other 
processes, the amount of stress given to facts by use will pro- 
duce some difference in their relative difficulty when compared 
with their position in the lower grades. When the facts are 
classified according to the size of the answer, the following aver- 
ages are obtained: 


Mean Difficulty of Division Facts Classified by the Answers 


Mean Difficulty 
Answer Composite 1 Composite 2 
0 2.97 (2) 2.69 (5) 
1 2.53 (5) 1.97 (9) 
2 2.99 (1) 3.04 (1) 
3 2.70 (4) 2.95 (3) 
4 2.83 (3) 2.97 (2) 
5 2.46 (6) 2.80 (4) 
6 2.27 (7) 2.18 (7) 
7 2.24 (8) 2.19 (6) 
8 2.01 (9) 2.00 (8) 
9 2.00 (10) 1.77 (10) 


Probably the most remarkable feature of these data is the 
very great relative difficulty of the combinations having an 
answer of one for pupils in the higher grades. Considered as a 
group, such facts are more difficult than any others except those 
whose answer or quotient is 9. This fact points definitely to 
inadequate instruction for such combinations are not difficult in 
the lower grades. Comparing these results with those of the 
previous table demonstrates that facts involving 5 are relatively 
easy if the divisor is 5 and comparatively difficult when 5 is the 
quotient. It is apparent that the difficulty of a division fact is 
contributed to by the size of the divisor, the size of the answer, 
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and other factors especially for pupils in the higher grades. The 
inherent difficulty of the division facts is probably more similar 
to their difficulty in the lower than in the higher grades. Some 
indications of the neglect of fundamentals in the higher grades 
is seen in the increase in difficulty of combinations having one 
as the answer. This may suggest that some of the difficulties 
encountered by teachers in the higher grades are their own crea- 
tion and cannot be ascribed wholly to earlier instruction. Com- 
bining the two tables indicates that the easier combinations are 
those having divisors of 5 or answers of 2. When the facts are 
classified according to the numbers involved regardless of whether 
the number is the divisor or answer, the following measures of 
difficulty are obtained: 


Average Difficulty of Division Facts When Divisor or Answer is 


Mean Difficulty 
Composite 1 Composite 2 


2.97 (2) 2.69 (4) 
2.87 (3) 2.26 (7) 
3.02 (1) 3.07 (1) 
2.56 (5) 2.80 (3) 
2.53 (6) 2.65 (5) 
2.84 (4) 2.82 (2) 
2.25 (7) 2.28 (6) 
2.16 (8) 2.16 (8) 
1.96 (9) 1.92 (10) 
1.94 (10) 1.93 (9) 


0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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The correlation between the ranks according to the two com- 
posites is .81. What amount of practice should be given the com- 
binations in relation to their difficulty can be decided only by the 
amount needed by individual children to attain perfect mastery 
of the basic facts. Some distribution of emphasis should be 
made to provide for the greater difficulty of some combinations. 
But the test of the adequacy of the practice is the consistency of 
correct responses made by each child. 

In view of the suggestion that multiplication and division be 
taught together, it is of some interest to compare the relative 
difficulty of the facts in the two processes. The data are sup- 
plied by Tables 1 and 3. Comparing the difficulty of the facts 
when grouped according to the numbers involved yields the 
following results: 
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Comparison of Relative Difficulty of Multiplication and Division Facts 
Classified According to Numbers without Regard to Position 


All Combinations Rank in Difficulty 
Involving Multiplication ivisi 


wr 


The correlation between the ranks is .82. The greatest shift 
in degree of difficulty appears in connection with zero. Combina- 
tions involving 0 either as multiplicand or as multiplier are 
much easier relatively than combinations involving zero as the 
quotient. The difficulties presented by zero are formidable but 
no small part of the burden is due to extrinsic factors. 

There are two methods of teaching division which have been 
called the multiplicative method and the division method. They 
are illustrated by the following example: 


5) 30” Multiplicative method: 5 times what number = 20 
) Division method: 5 goes into 20 how many times 


The only experiment dealing with this issue is that of Mead 
and Sears (7). This investigation is unsatisfactory from several 
standpoints and Monroe (8) in his critical summary does not 
regard the findings as either indicative or suggestive. There 
does not seem to be any basis other than experiment which will 
reveal the merits of the two methods. Monroe is inclined to the 
opinion that neither method is sufficiently superior to the other 
to yield any significant difference in the achievement of pupils 
taught accordingly. It might be urged that the multiplicative 
method links multiplication more closely with division than the 
traditional method does, resolving both processes into the same 
fundamental facts of multiplication. 

A more important problem is that of the sequence to be fol- 
lowed in teaching long and short division. A comparison of 
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these procedures has recently been made by John (5) and by 
Olander and Sharp (9). It is a well known fact that pupils 
consistently forsake short division in favor of long division 
whenever possible. Olander and Sharp observed that in no grade 
from the fourth to the end of high school did less than 60 per 
cent of the pupils use long division when given examples that 
could be solved by either method. Of all the pupils tested, 76 
per cent of the elementary school pupils and 71 per cent of the 
high school pupils used long division. Even in the grade in which 
short division is taught, three-fifths of the pupils used long divi- 
sion. Despite the fact that short division had been stressed in 
the third grade, 80 per cent of the fourth grade pupils resorted 
to long division. In another phase of the investigation, 1,265 
pupils in various grades from the fourth to the twelfth were given 
tests including examples that could be worked by either method. 
Seventy-five per cent of the examples that were attempted by 
short division were correct whereas 80 per cent of the examples 
attempted by long division were correct. In every grade there 
was greater accuracy with long than with short division. It 
appears that not only do pupils prefer long division but greater 
accuracy is achieved through this method than with short divi- 
sion. Some differences exist from grade to grade and larger dif- 
ferences are seen when classes of a grade are compared with 
others of the same grade. Of the pupils who obtained correct 
answers to all the problems, 70 per cent employed long division, 
25 used short division and the remaining 5 per cent used both 
methods. In the high school classes, the corresponding figures 
are 64 per cent for long division, 29 per cent for short division 
and 7 per cent for both methods. It might be expected that there 
would be a greater proportion of the high school pupils using 
the short method on account of the selective character of the 
high school population. The difference, however, is only 6 
per cent. The authors point out that the choice of method 
depends considerably on the teacher. However, the influence of 
the teacher in the case of the high school pupils must have been 
negligible and among such pupils the same preference for long 
division obtained as among elementary school children. Olander 
and Sharp suggest that these results render it advisable to teach 
long division first instead of beginning with short division and 
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teaching long division later. Their recommendation is that 
short division be taught only the more proficient pupils. There 
is considerable merit in this proposal. Pupils who have difficulty 
would be aided by learning one method effectively rather than 
two methods indifferently. However, the recommendations may 
be considered in the light of the results of instruction according 
to the two procedures. 

John (5) conducted an experiment designed to evaluate the 
advantages of teaching division according to each of these 
methods. The children formed two groups of fourteen pupils 
each. These pupils’ records were complete for the duration of 
the experiment. Both groups consisted of fifth grade pupils and 
the two classes were more or less equated on the basis of intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic. Group 
I was taught to divide one-digit numbers by the usual short- 
division method, only the figures in the quotient being written. 
Group 2 was taught to divide by one-digit numbers by the long- 
division method, the products, remainders and quotients all being 
written. After a week devoted to assimilative material involving 
one-digit divisors, both groups were taught to divide by two- 
digit numbers. A series of tests, both group and individual, was 
administered at various intervals following the instruction. The 
results of this experiment are of sufficient importance to be con- 
sidered in detail. The scores on the various tests are presented 
in Table 4, at the bottom of which is a statement of the time 
when each test was given. 

The results show that considerably greater accuracy was at- 
tained by Group 2 (the long-division group) than by Group 1 on 
Tests A, C, and E. On the final tests, the differences in accuracy 
are insignificant. In the average number of examples answered 
correctly, Group 2 excells Group 1 by a wide margin on Tests 
C and E. Thereafter no substantial difference is present. Long 
summarizes his findings as follows: 


1. Before the pupils were taught to divide by two-digits num- 
bers, Group 1, the group dividing by one-digit numbers by means 
of the short-division form, showed greater speed, and Group 2, 
the group using the long-division form, showed greater accuracy. 

2. After division involving divisors of two or more digits had 
been taught, the pupils who were taught to use the long-division 
form in dividing by one-digit numbers were able to solve ex- 
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TABLE or Number of Examples in Group Tests Attempted by Groups 1 
and 2, Average Number of Examples Right, and Percentage of Examples Right 
(John, 5, page 680) 


Average Average Percentage 
number of number of of 
examples examples examples 
attempted right | right 
Group Group/Group Group/Group Group 
1 2 1 2 1 2 
One-digit divisors....... 28.2 23.0 21.2 20.0 75 8687 
Test C. 
One-digit divisors....... 9.0 11.2} 4.7 9.4 53s «84 
Divisors of 2 or 3 digits..| 8.1 12.8; 4.1 8.6 51 67 
17.1 24.0| 8.8 18.0 52 75 
Test E. 
One-digit divisors....... 10.0 11.5 | 7.8 10.4 78 91 
Divisors of 2 or 3 digits..| 9.7 11.9| 6.7 9.3 69 78 
19.7 23.4) 14.5 19.7 74 84 
Test D. 
One-digit divisors....... 10.1 10.8; 8.2 9.2 82 85 
Divisors of 2 or 3 digits..| 10.6 12.0; 7.9 8.8 75 73 
Debscaccresbannst oc 20.7 22 16.2 17.9 78 79 
Test D-2. 
One-digit divisors....... 11.7 11.3 | 10.6 10.0 91 88 
Divisors of 2 or 3 digits..| 12.8 12.9 | 10.7 10.8 84 § 83 
24.5 24.2; 21.3 20.8 87 86 


Test A was given one week after the teaching of division was begun. 
Test C was given two weeks after Test A. 
Test E was given about a month after Test A. 
Test D was given seven weeks after Test A. 
an was a repetition of Test D and was given three months after 
est D. 


amples with either kind of divisor more rapidly and more accu- 
rately than the pupils who were taught to use the short-division 
form in dividing by one-digit numbers. 

3. The pupils whe were taught both forms tended to use the 
long-division form in all examples regardless of the fact that 
they had been taught to solve examples with one-digit divisors 
by means of the short-division form. (5, pages 682-683.) 


Long hesitated to draw more than tentative conclusions from 
these data since they are based on small numbers of cases. He 
maintains that the observed facts suggest that it is advisable to 
teach only the long-division form of solution. He adds, however, 
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that short division is needed in such processes as the multiplica- 
tion of fractions and in reducing fractions to their lowest terms. 
From these conditions he ventures the recommendation that long 
division be taught first, applying this method to the solution of 
examples having any number of digits. When this method has 
been learned, the short-division form may be taught as a short 
cut, applying it not only to division by one-digit numbers but 
also to division by two-digit numbers ending in zero or three- 
digit numbers ending in two zeros and to division by such num- 
bers as twelve and twenty-five, the multiples of which are 
familiar. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that as soon as the fundamental 
facts of division have been learned, they be applied in long divi- 
sion and that instruction in short division should be postponed 
until reasonable facility is attained in long division. For pupils 
of limited capacity, it would probably be advisable to omit 
entirely instruction in short division. The aim of all instruction 
in arithmetic is accuracy in the handling of numbers. If pupils 
ordinarily resort to long division, they should develop such 
facility and accuracy in that procedure that errors will be re- 
duced to a minimum. It seems incorrect to teach them a process 
which is not as accurate in their hands as one which is less diffi- 
cult to learn and to teach and which they will use anyhow, re- 
gardless of what they are taught. The results should not be 
interpreted in favor of the total abolition of short division from 
the course of study but the present sequence should be reversed 
so that the easier process will be developed before the more 
difficult is attempted. For pupils below average in ability whose 
later use of arithmetic will not be extensive, long division should 
suffice. 

The technique of estimating the quotient in long division has 
been extensively discussed by Grossnickle (1, 2, 3, 4). No ex- 
perimental evidence is adduced but the detailed survey of the 
accuracy of each method furnishes some valuable information. 
The two principal methods of estimating the quotient in long- 
division are the “apparent method” and the “increase-by-one 
method.” By the use of the apparent method, the first figure 
in the divisor is used as the guide figure by means of which the 
quotient is estimated. In the increase-by-one method, the first 
figure is used in the estimation of the quotient when the second 
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figure is five or less but the first figure is increased by one if 
the second figure in the divisor is more than five. In the example, 
the apparent method would employ 2 as the guide 

27) 735 735 figure whereas the increase-by-one method would em- 
ploy 3 since 7 is more than 5. When the number in 

the second place is 5 or less, the two methods employ the same 
procedure. The difference resides in whether the guide figure is 
increased according to the size of the second figure in the divisor. 
Modifications of the increase-by-one method consist in increas- 
ing the first figure when the second is 7 or more, 8 or more, and 
9 or more although the last named modification is really a 
special feature of the apparent method. Grossnickle tabulated 
the frequency with which each method yields the correct estima- 
tion for all divisors from 11 to 99 when the quotient was a two- 
place number. Divisors having more than two digits may be 
treated as though they contained only two. Neither method is 
invariably correct. Grossnickle found that the apparent method 
yields the true quotient in approximately 64 per cent of all 
possible examples whereas the increase-by-one method yields 
the correct quotient in approximately 78 per cent of all possible 
examples. When the apparent method is used with all divisors 
having a second digit of 8 or less and divisors having a sevond 
digit of 9 are increased by one, the apparent method is correct 
in approximately 70 per cent of all possible examples. Con- 
sidered solely on the basis of the number of times the estimated 
quotient is correct the increase-by-one method appears slightly 
superior but other aspects of the choice are to be considered. 
With the apparent method, an initial estimation that is incorrect 
can always be rectified by decreasing the estimated quotient 
whereas in the increase-by-one method, the true quotient is 
sometimes less and sometimes more than the estimated quotient. 
Pupils are more likely to detect an error quickly through the 
use of the apparent method. In addition to the seventy per cent 
of examples in which it is correct when modified in the case of 
divisors with 9 in the second place, it will yield correct quotients 
in some examples whose quotients and evident as in 39) 395. 
Although there seems to be but little difference between the 
two methods, there is some advantage resulting from the simpler 
correction of quotients estimated by the apparent method. The 
modification of the method whereby the first number is increased 
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by one when the second is a 9 adds to the accuracy of the esti- 
mations. Pupils should be taught a definite procedure to prevent 
habits of estimating quotients solely by a trial-and-error process. 
Consistency is helpful since it enables a concentration of atten- 
tion on difficulties. To teach pupils both methods is likely to 
cause confusion. Not to teach them any method is evasion. 
Until definite evidence is forthcoming, either method can be 
justified but the apparent method used with all divisors except 
those ending in 9 seems to possess a slight advantage over the 
increase-by-one method when this is applied to all divisors whose 
second number is 6 or more. 
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INFORMAL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


Formal meetings are held by progressive principals in order to 
stimulate professional growth and to give teachers an opportunity 
to participate in the formulation of administrative policies. The 
lack of popularity of such meetings, even among religious teach- 
ers, gives rise to the question: Is there any substitute for formal 
faculty meetings? Some leaders in the field have suggested that 
the meetings be turned into actual laboratory periods during 
which “the teachers with common interests plan, attack and solve 
their problems,” thus rousing activity through stimulating in- 
terest, and dissipating the demoralizing ennui which is the bane 
of all teachers’ meetings. But all of the foregoing implies that 
there is some definite type of organization, that the group is 
vested with authority, and that final action is subject to the 
approval of some official. Yet under certain conditions it may be 
possible to do much with the informal type of meeting. For 
instance, the typical religious community may provide ideal con- 
ditions. At the close of the school day, Religious return to the 
convent to care for the obligations of community life. Prayers 
are said in common, meals are eaten at the same table, lessons 
for the next day are prepared in the community room, and, even 
during recreation periods, the same rule governing the pooling of 
interests for the common good is in effect. It is evident that 
community life presents uncounted opportunities for formal and 
informal conferences dealing with classroom problems. Such 
conferences may be arranged on short notice, and take place in 
a decidedly informal atmosphere, surrounded by all the ameni- 
ties of community life. It is readily seen, then, that the lack of 
scheduled teachers’ meetings may in part be offset by informal 
conferences in the convent. In this respect the Religious enjoys 
opportunities which are denied the lay teacher. 

A Religious of some experience has furnished the writer with 
material for the following evaluation of the informal type of 
teachers’ meeting. Discussions held during recreation periods 
are here considered as informal meetings, as contrasted with the 
formal or scheduled teachers’ meeting presided over by the prin- 
cipal and held in the school building. The benefits to be gained 
from informal meetings may be only mixed blessings, since there 
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will be ever present the possibility that projects inaugurated 
without official approval will result in misunderstanding and sub- 
sequent conflicts. Furthermore, any tendency to undermine au- 
thority in a religious community, no matter how slight, will 
endanger harmony, one of the most important factors in building 
up a proper community spirit. Such discussions may also degen- 
erate into friendly chats, resulting in much irrelevant talk, with 
little discussion of the topic under consideration. A strong per- 
sonality may rouse discontent and create endless trouble for the 
principal by making drastic proposals which would not receive 
consideration in a formal meeting, even though the instigator 
very often has the best interests of the school at heart and would 
be the first to abjure any claims to power or special consideration. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain freedom of expression in such 
informal conferences not found in the scheduled meeting, due, 
perhaps, to a lack of self-consciousness on the part of a given 
individual, the absence of some person of a disputatious nature, 
or the stimulus secured from some experience of the day in the 
classroom. Very often teachers in the same department save 
time by informal discussions, cutting through irrelevant material 
and reaching decisions quickly, due to the fact that instructional 
conditions are known to the teachers and very little explanation 
is necessary. 

Again, proper use is made of leisure time, for it is during the 
periods of recreation that informal unprepared discussions fre- 
quently take place. Such free time provides the Religious with 
an opportunity to discuss school problems without encroaching 
on the time assigned to other duties; but certain communities 
frown on the practice, feeling that such time should be devoted 
to relaxation so as to relieve the physical and mental strain inci- 
dent to teaching, and that the strain is only augmented by dis- 
cussing current problems, usually of a disturbing nature. Yet 
during such free time, personal experiences are recounted at 
length and very often are incalculably helpful to some teacher in 
the group who is seeking encouragement or groping for light. In 
the informal discussion there js no finality to the opinions ex- 
pressed; they are not binding, so influences which might prejudice 
judgments are reduced to a minimum. This holds true also for 
matters of a personal nature which the teacher would hesitate to 
discuss in a general faculty meeting. One can see that beginning 
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teachers would find it extremely difficult to voice their opinions 
in a formal meeting, yet very often their problems are so real 
and so pressing that they will naturally try to find some means 
of expressing themselves, and the informal discussion, providing 
contact with those of their own age or status or with an experi- 
enced and successful teacher, serves as a life saver. 

In summing up, we may list the advantages of casual discus- 
sions as: (1) freedom of expression, (2) economy of time, (3) 
proper use of leisure time, (4) free and open exchange of personal 
experiences, (5) unprejudiced decisions, (6) recognition of the 
problems of the beginning teacher. The disadvantages may be 
cited as: (1) tendency to undermine authority, (2) desultory 
treatment of problems, (3) recognition of radical proposals. It is 
clear from the foregoing that the real source of danger is that 
such informal gatherings will influence school policies to such an 
extent that they may seriously interfere with the principal’s pro- 
gram. Matters of policy should be discussed in the faculty meet- 
ings and the only exception should be when committees are vested 
with authority to submit proposals for group consideration. But 
matters of immediate concern to the individual, such as the 
development of a special project, the use of a new instructional 
technique or the involved phases of some disciplinary problem 
may with advantage be discussed in the small group, particularly 
when those contributing to the discussion are banded together 
by the close ties which exist in a religious community. 

Francis M. Crow 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CATHOLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


The First International Congress of Catholic Secondary Edu- 
cation, held in Brussels in July, 1930, appointed a committee of 
five members to prepare the publication in three volumes, of a 
study of the actual situation of Education, and to organize the 
Second International Congress for the year 1933. 

The first volume of this publication, devoted to education in 
the different countries of Europe, will be issued about next June. 

At its last reunion, the Central Committee decided to hold the 
Second International Congress at The Hague, from July 31 to 
August 5, 1933. 

For the local organization of the Congress, the Central Com- 
mittee is assured of the collaboration of a Dutch Committee. 


Program 


1. The international pedagogical situation. 

2. The fundamental principles of modern education, their ap- 
plications, their realizations, their deviations and the necessity 
of bringing to light the principles of a sane philosophy. 

3. The principles and the realizations of the new School 
(activity). 

4. A statement of the pedagogical questions of general interest 
which they assume in the various countries. 

5. The investigation, in sections, of these problems. 

6. Understanding between the people and the problems of na- 
tional and international education which it assumes. 

We have already obtained the assent of: The Catholic School 
Organization of Germany, the National Federation of Free Sec- 
ondary Education of Belgium, the Alliance of Homes of Christian 
Education of France, the Union of the Foundations of Free Fe- 
male Secondary Education of France, the Catholic Headmasters’ 
Association of Ireland, the Catholic Teachers’ Association of 
Saint Bonaventure of Holland, the Federation of Friends of Edu- 
cation of Spain, the National Federation of Private Scholastic In- 
stitutes of Italy, the Action Populaire of Paris, the International 
Commission of Family Education. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The St. Paul Institute has made available to the Rev. James 
A. Byrnes, superintendent of schools of the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul, eight motion pictures in sound, to be used as an aid to the 
study of general science. . .. Mother Mary Augustine, mother 
general of the Sisters of St. Dominic motherhouse and novitiate 
in Adrian, Michigan, died last month. ... The Rev. Thurber 
Montgomery Smith, 8.J., has been appointed dean of the St. 
Louis University Graduate School. ... A competitive examina- 
tion for the graduate scholarships founded by the Knights of 
Columbus in The Catholic University of America will be held 
on April 8.... Sister Anthony, dean of the College of Notre 
Dame in Belmont, California, died January 25 after an illness 
of many months. Sister Anthony was distinguished as an Eng- 
lish and a Latin scholar and the author of a number of widely 
read poems, books and plays on Catholic life.... The American 
Irish Historical Society, at its annual meeting held in New York 
City, January 30, voted to raise $1,000,000 for the purpose of 
gathering data on the contributions to American history made 
by Irish... . Abbe Georges Lemaitre, famous Belgian priest- 
scientist, whose theory of the “Expanding Universe” and the 
origin of cosmic rays is profoundly influencing contemporary sci- 
entific thought, addressed a large audience at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, January 27... . Professor Jose Angel Caparo, 
professor of Electrical Engineering at the University of Notre 
Dame and the holder of eight college degrees, was recently made 
a fellow in the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. . . . 
A drive designed to make the library of De Paul University pos- 
sessor of the outstanding collection of books on Irish history in 
the United States was recently conducted by the friends of the 
university. ... The President of the Republic of France recently 
signed a decree elevating to the dignity of Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor Edouard Branly, for 57 years professor at the 
Catholic Institute of Paris. Professor Branly’s most famous dis- 
covery is the radio-conductor or “coherer,” which made the use 
of wireless telegraphy possible. ... As a preliminary to the 
annual oratorical contest in apologetics, the Kansas State So- 
dality Union sponsored a statewide essay contest which closed 
February 7.... Representative Dystra, a non-Catholic, sub- 
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mitted a bill to the Michigan State Legislature to extend primary 
school fund aid to parochial, denominational and other private 
schools.... The College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New 
Jersey, is publishing a series of vocational pamphlets discussing 
the opportunities and range of salaries offered to the college 
woman in the various fields of endeavor. ... The new edition 
of the “Manual of Religious Vacation Schools” will be published 
this month by the Rural Life Bureau, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference.... The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education will be held in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, May 22, 23 and 24. An outline of the program 
will appear in the April issue of the Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion. ... The Rev. George J. Flanigen, 2300 Elliston Place, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is now superintendent of schools of the 
Diocese of Nashville.... A statement favoring an international 
boycott as a means of preventing or halting war, and urging that 
the United States call a conference of nations signing the Kellogg 
Pact to negotiate an agreement to this effect was issued recently 
by the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; Professor Parker T. 
Moon, of Columbia University, and Professor Charles G. Fen- 
wick, of Bryn Mawr College. Other signatories of the statement 
were thirty-one distinguished educators and students of interna- 
tional relations who are members of committees of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. Copies of the statement 
may be secured from the headquarters of the Association, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.... The Rev. 
Charles A. Beckerman, O.8.A., a noted scholar and member of 
the faculty of Villanova College, died last month in Philadel- 
phia.... The Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Okla- 
home City and Tulsa, is promoting a plan to form a National 
Catholic Committee on Scouting. . . . St. Mary’s College, San 
Francisco, will confer the Moraga Crest upon Richard M. Tobin, 
prominent Catholic layman. The award is presented by the Col- 
lege annually to an outstanding lay worker in the field of edu- 
cation and is conferred at the annual commencement exer- 
cises. ... The eleventh anniversary of the coronation of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI was commemorated at The Catholic 
University, February 12. His Excellency the Most Rev. Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi, who is to be named to the Sacred College of 
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Cardinals at the Consistory to be held this month, presided. . . . 
A recent survey by the Institute of International Education indi- 
cates that in 1932 the number of summer school students in 
Europe was 9,745, of whom 2,151 were Americans. Since 1929, 
when there were 104 summer schools in 12 European countries, 
the number has increased to 135 summer schools in 16 countries 
for the summer of 1932.... The American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has issued a book- 
let containing suggestions for the observance of May Day-Child 
Health Day, in 1933. The slogan adopted for this year is 
Mothers and Babies First... . An announcement to teachers 
who are interested in Junior Audubon Clubs may be secured 
upon request to the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City.... One of the leading Catholic 
publications of the British Isles, The Universe, of London, in 
reviewing a dissertation, The Tradition of the Nun in Medieval 
England, presented to The Catholic University af America, at 
the end of the academic year 1931-32, “in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy” by 
Sister Mary Byrne, C.D.P., says: “If all the candidates for 
academic degrees in that university are expected to produce dis- 
serations even approaching the level reached by this work, we 
may readily admit that the standard must be of the highest.” . . . 
The Catholic high schools of Chicago are doing valuable work 
in transcribing books into Braille, an official of the Chicago Red 
Cross organization recently announced. More than 100 Sisters 
and pupils have passed the tests and been awarded Red Cross 
certificates. They have transcribed 64 volumes containing 35,000 
Braille pages. ... The administration of Duquesne University 
has thrown open its doors to adult men and women. Persons 
thirty years of age or older will attend a special ten weeks’ ses- 
sion termed an “Adult Session, a School for the Unemployed.” 
The courses carry no credit toward a college degree but are 
designed to aid those without occupation to improve them- 
selves. ...A full report of the proceedings of the Regional Con- 
ferences held by the National Catholic Alumni Federation in 
New York, Washington, San Francisco, and at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has just been published by the Federation. Copies are 
available on application to the treasurer of the Federation, Ed- 
mond B. Butler, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Aspects of the New Scholastic Philosophy. Edited by Charles 
A. Hart, Ph.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.75. 
Excellent judgment it was which decided that the chief gift 

offered to Monsignor Edward A. Pace by his former students on 

his seventieth birthday should be a volume of essays setting 
forth the history in the United States of that philosophia perennis 
to which, as a young man, he had dedicated his rich talent. 

Apart from the editor’s introduction, there are some fourteen 

papers on various themes. It would, of course, be incorrect to 

say that all possess equal merit. Yet the book as a whole is 
strikingly even, and its chief characteristic is a regard for exact 
scholarship. It is easy for a Catholic to pay compliments to St. 

Thomas; it is difficult, and as yet far from common, to compound 

the incense out of solid thinking. The writers assembled here 

have not taken their responsibilities lightly. 

It is, however, interesting to note that apart from three tech- 
nical psychological studies, only two of the essayists attempt to 
do a little reasoning of their own. These two are the Rev. 
Gerald B. Phelan, whose examination of Thomistic notions of the 
beautiful leads to some valuable conclusions; and the Rev. 
George Johnson, whose plea for a Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion is worth reading for several reasons, among which its in- 
sistence upon the right understanding of modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions is one. I am not equipped to evaluate the 
psychological studies, but it seems obvious that the investigation 
being done at the Catholic University under the direction of 
Dom Verner Moore has genuine merit. 

The other papers are historical in tone and trend. All of them 
reveal once again the basic characteristics of Neo-Scholasticism— 
interest in the discovery of precisely what Saint Thomas and the 
other masters adopted as point of view, doctrine and method. 
This has been inevitable and at least relatively beneficial. There 
could be no assumption of a continuous philosophic tradition 
after centuries of divergent investigation and speculation had 
left the vital, concrete endeavor of the Schools congealed in ab- 
stract formulae. And so the tireless historical inquiry sponsored 
by Bauemker, Grabmann, Piccavet, Mondonnet and their fol- 
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lowers has been, for all of us, as fascinating as the exploration 
of prehistoric cities but also as humbling to a self-confident im- 
agination as is the spectacle of the modern philosophic failure 
itself. Even yet we are hardly prepared for new ventures for- 
ward. The time for them will, however, certainly come. 

In the present volume, Monsignor James H. Ryan and Father 
Charles A. Hart summarize the history of Neo-Scholasticism in 
the United States, while Father John F. McCormick, 8.J., reap- 
praises the significance of Saurez. Dr. Edward F. Murphy, 
SS.J., examines the Thomistic theory of the state, while the Rev. 
Matthew Schumacher, C.S.C., studies the classic arguments for 
the knowableness of God. Other writers attempt to approach 
modern trends in the “light” of Scholastic tradition. Thus Father 
Leo Ward, C.S.C., offers a careful paper on the Babbitt-More 
School of Humanists, while Dom Francis Augustine Walsh wrestles 
with the new physics. Plainly the volume touches upon a variety 
of pertinent subjects, and, though few conclusions laying claim to 
even tentative finality are advanced, there is real evidence of 
virility and diligence. 

Such a work deserves a wide reading. It is satisfyingly free 
from unseemly auto-applause and glib flashiness. The book has 
a conscience. Evaluating the work done with an almost critical 
eye, it leaves none in doubt concerning the precise character of 
the achievement to date and of the necessity for more hard work. 
Indeed, from beginning to end, it breathes a desire for industry 
and caution. These admirable qualities cannot be too warmly 
recommended, and it is success in advocating them with dignity 
and pertinence that we may award blue ribbons to the editors 
and collaborators of the book. 

Grorce N. SHusTEr. 
The Commonweal, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Democratic Philosophy of Education, by Herman Harrell 
Horne, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 


Pp. xvii + 547. Price, $3.00. 

Prophets, true and false, have always found commentators 
who undertake the task of interpreting their message for the 
benefit of those who, for one reason or another, are unable to 
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grasp the meaning of the original pronouncement. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that John Dewey who, from the appearance of 
Slosson’s book, if not before that date, has been hailed as a 
prophet of a new order in education, should have among his fol- 
lowers a number of devotees eager to make known his teachings 
to the world at large. But what is surprising is that a man who 
professedly belongs to a different and, in many ways, antagonistic 
school of thought should consider it worth while to rewrite a 
lengthy treatise of the great “Pragmatist Prophet” on the subject 
of education. Yet such is the fact. Horne, the Idealist, with 
Dewey’s approval, has rewritten the latter’s Democracy and Edu- 
cation and given us a commentary on it which is undoubtedly 
the best that has appeared so far. 

The plan of the work is unusual, at least in the field of edu- 
cation. Horne takes Dewey’s work chapter by chapter and sec- 
tion by section, paraphrases the author’s presentation under the 
heading Exposition, and then offers his own Comment on the 
theory proposed and its practical applications. 

Of the expository part of the present volume little need be 
said further than that it gives the ordinary reader a much clearer 
idea of Dewey’s teaching than he could gain from a perusal of 
the original text which suffers from the defect of all Dewey’s 
works, viz., an involved and obscure style of writing. 

The real value of the work, however, lies in the Commentary. 
Here is no ordinary criticism of the contentious type but an un- 
prejudiced and discriminating analysis of the main tenets of the 
Philosophy of Pragmatism, particularly as applied to education. 
Those who have read the last chapter in the revised (1927) edi- 
tion of Horne’s Philosophy of Education, entitled “Pragmatism 
vs. Idealism,” will welcome this amplified treatment of the same 
topic. For there is much in the “New Education” that the ideal- 
ist can accept without accepting in toto the philosophy back of it. 
Thus Horne does not agree with Dewey’s socio-scientific con- 
ception of the universe. He does not approve of a philosophy 
of education that ignores the problem of man’s origin. He does 
not relish the thought of a cemetery at the end of life. He feels 
that it is in no way complimentary to the average man’s intelli- 
gence to say that he can rely only on activity as a basis of 
learning. He accepts the idea of education as direction but 
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would like to know toward what we are to direct the pupils. 
He thinks the phrase “education as growth” is too vague to serve 
as a practical guide. He insists that education must and does 
have a “goal,” and he sees no reason why we should seek to avoid 
the use of this term. He maintains that education should con- 
tain some conscious preparation for the future. He disapproves 
of Dewey’s naturalistic monism which proclaims the unity of 
mind and matter, of the individual and society, because “it is 
neither particularly clear nor is it proven.” He is not at all 
convinced of the wisdom of deifying Democracy. “Democracy,” 
he says, “is a grand ideal. It lacks and, in the judgment of 
many, it needs the dynamic of a belief in God who works with 
man.” Commenting on Dewey’s break with the past, which has 
led him to belittle the teaching to which he is indebted for his 
own present eminence, Horne says: “It would probably be better 
to have Dewey’s education than to have the education his theory 
provides.” Here is a morsel that the Progressive Educationists 
might well chew upon. And here is another for the Social Ef- 
ficiency Experts: “Certainly, soul-culture is not the sole culture, 
but it may well be the soul of culture, as culture is admittedly 
the soul of social efficiency.” This is redolent of Foerster as it is 
of the whole of Christian Philosophy. 

Like many others, Horne is not satisfied to accept the defini- 
tion of philosophy as “a general theory of education.” He prefers 
to define it as “a general theory of the universe, including life 
and education.” Neither does he like Dewey’s definition of the 
philosophy of education, viz., an account of the formation of 
habits needed by society. For him, it is “an interpretation of the 
meaning of education in the light of a general theory of the uni- 
verse.” One would go far to find two better definitions than 
these of Horne. 

In writing this volume, Horne, as we have already said, has 
done a great service to Dewey, but he has done a far greater 
service to the thousands, students and teachers, who are con- 
cerned with formulating for themselves a sound philosophy of 
education. Too many of our educational writers, having them- 
selves accepted the teachings of the “Prophet” as quasi-in- 
fallible, are ready to commend to young students his philosophy 
of life and education. It is a relief to read an author like Horne 
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(fortunately, he is not alone), who has the courage to point out 
the limitations of the “Prophet’s” vision. He does not tell his 
reader to make Dewey’s philosophy his own; neither does he 
tell him to reject it. He bids him “read, weigh, and decide.” 
This is sound advice. Dewey’s influence on education has been 
profound. Whether it has been uniformly beneficial is certainly 
open to question. This volume will enable students to form a 
better estimate of his real contribution to the solution of our edu- 
cational problems. 

On page 111, line 11, omit “and” from “Lincoln’s famous 
phrase.” (It will creep in!) On page 115, line 7, for “depend,” 
read “depends.” On page 118, last line, for “saying,” read 
“sayings.” 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Your Child and His Parents, by Alice C. Brill and May P. 
Youtz. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+339. 
This volume is singularly rich in its selection of the topics 

presented. To members of Parent-Teacher Associations and to 

all others interested in child guidance such topics as discipline, 
education of the imagination, the problem of play, childish fears, 
habit-formation, heredity and environment, sex education and 
the child’s use of money are of paramount worth. The last 
chapter on the method of preparing materials and conducting 
study-groups is exceptionally well done. If its suggestions are 
faithfully followed, much of value and of practical worth will 
come from the discussions that will be stimulated. The digest 
of many case-histories so tactfully included, together with the 
suggested readings, are other attractive features of this volume. 

Catholic parents and teachers will be somewhat disappointed 
when they note that the authors missed the opportunity of mak- 
ing this volume more catholic in its scope and usefulness by 
failing to include, among the numerous quotations and references, 
the works of Cooper, Furfey, Shields and other such Catholic 
writers, who have done much in the way of presenting the moral, 
sociological and psychological phases of child-guidance and pa- 
rental duty. The fact that this volume has been written by two 
authors so closely connected with a State University (an institu- 
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tion maintained by public funds for the guidance and enlighten- 
ment of all the people) makes this omission all the more striking. 
Leo L. McVay. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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